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BY THE WAVES. 
RISP and curling, soft unfurling 
Caps of silvery foam, 
Haste the breakers, frolic-makers, 
Chasing playmates home 
Tripping, shtonion:. slipping, dripping, 
Fast the children fly 
Up the shingle, toes a-tingle— 
So the day goes by. 





Wavelets creaming, sunshine gleaming; 
In the shining sands, 
Gay and merry, bold and cheery, 
Delve the small brown hands. 
Drifting, lifting, rifting, sifting, 
‘Neath the smiling sky; 
On the shingle pleasures mingle, 
And the day goes by. 
Great clouds glowing, wild winds blowing, 
Night draws on apace; 
Eyes deep yearning see the burning 
Lamps in starry space. 
Flying, sighing, low replying, 
Thoughts salute the sky; 
Home we gather, oh! Our Father, 
And the day goes by. 
Mary Rots Rocers. 


ON THE WHEEL. 


_— it has become the part of happy youth in all circles 
of society now to ride the bicycle—the daughter of the 
Four Hundred taking lessons and skimming along the road 
beside the daughter of the pave, if the latter have achieved 
so much as a wheel—a great deal of independence in dress 
has had to be taken for granted. Many of the young riders 
do not quite like the divided skirt or the zouave dress of 
short bloomers and jacket, although either is perfectly mod- 
est. They refuse the knickerbockers, too, and on the whole 
prefer short skirts to any other dress. Some, however, make 
u compromise, choosing a very scanty long skirt that buttons 
up the whole of one side, and which is altogether suitable 
for walking on the street, and which, simply unbuttoned 
and folded away in place, leaves the bloomers and high 
gaiters or boots merely for work. Still better is the short 
skirt, falling only to the top of the boot or the high gaiter, 
which, when its owner is afoot, is simply a short gown, and 
in the way of nothing when she is on the wheel, the full 
long skirt taking the wind in an impeding way, and having 
been found an impossibility otherwise. Corsets are also 
found impossible if worn close or tight; the rider needs all 
her breathing power, and action and breath require the 
free movement of every muscle in the waist in a way that 
corsets do not allow. 

These young people of progress have found also that 
boots are more or less of a hindrance,and have adopted 
shoes instead, in order to give the muscles of the ankle free 


play, and to avoid the blistering which the inevitable rub- 
bing of the boot in the up-and-down motion gives. Gloves 
are something that have occasioned a good deal of trouble, 
as gauntiets are too hot, silk gloves blister and wear out 
with rapidity, and cheaper gloves have to be renewed so 
often that they are not even cheap. Dog-skin gloves have 
been decided to be the best, and are better still if strength- 
ened in the gap of the thumb. Another thing that has to be 
considered is the hat; it has to look appropriate, it has to 
be light, it has to shade the eyes. In summer the simplest 
sailor hat answers these requisites ; in winter a soft felt hat 
simply trimmed does the same. 


Thus equipped, and well mounted and acquainted with 
one’s wheel, what greater pleasure can there be than this 
riding? A motion better than skating, and almost as free as 
flying, silent, dustiess, dividing the wind, too swift for pur- 
suit, gives one something of the joy of wings. The magic 
carpet that bore Prince Camaralzaman, in the Arabian 
Nights, is not more a dream now than this riding would 
have seemed a hundred years ago ; and the rider feels, when 
the bloed is up and the wheel is spinning, that if one is 
pot a star or a comet, yet the bounds of the earth are the 
only thing that can put an end to one’s breathless and de- 
lightful flight. 


DEADLY DULL. 


LIFE of unbroken monotony is as injurious to the nerves 
£X as one of unbroken gayety or of long misfortune. In- 
vestigation has shown that it produces melancholy, mono- 
menia, and hypochondria, to say nothing of the acute cases 
of insanity that bave abounded under such circumstances, 
although those are usually the result of hard work super- 
added to a monotonous and comparatively empty life. 

It is not singular that the consequences of this monotony 
are more frequently felt by women than by men, and by 
women in the less fortunate conditions of life. For men 
have some break in their lives every day; they have to go 
out of themselves more or less with the other men they meet, 
and the incidents of office or shop, the ups and downs and 
changes of business, the talk in the grocery for these, or in 
the club for those, the little journey, if it is only in a market 
cart, to the next town, the lodge meeting, or the training, or 
the political gathering, the thousand and one accidents of 
out-door life to the farmer, the happenings of nature, of 
sky and cloud and wind, are common events that make 
variety in a man’s life. But the woman at work in her 
kitchen or over her sewing, bas little or no time to look out 
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of the window at sky and cloud, and but little space to do it 
in even if she cares for that. If she is in the country she is 
usually too far from neighbors to have them drop in with 
familiar frequency, and of course in the custom of her 
housekeeping guests are not often entertained. So she goes 
through the same weary, dreary round of unrelieved duty 
with little or nothing attained beyond its present vere 
the only interludes being the going to church or prayer- 
meeting, which is so much in the nature of a duty that it is 
hardly a change; and her body is tired, and her sou! is tired, 
and ruts, you might say, have been worn into the substance 
of some little miserable slight portion of her brain, and all 
the rest seems to be withered by non-use. And suddenly 
some day, from fatigue, from sheer inability to cling any 
longer to this life, whose monotony offers not one boss or 
projection, her head is going round with dizziness, and she 
falls into nervous prostration that it takes seven years of 
care and feeding and tender nursing to get the better of, or 
else a gibbering idiot or a raving maniac is sent off to the 
public hospital, perhaps for the rest of her life. 

Women whose existences are thus cabived and confined 
are like that prisoner of famous story who saw the six walls 
of his cell—sides, ceiling, and floor—day after day contract 
about him tll the cell should become his coffin. If there 
were anything in the lives of such women of the nature of 
pleasurable excitement and change, none of this ruin would 
be wrought; and the facts only prove that while there may 
be cases of prostration and illness from too much variety and 
excitement, there are many more cases resulting from ab- 
sence of those elements. It ought to be felt as a duty by ev- 
ery son and husband often to provide some real change, and 
some expectation of it, for the women of their households, 
in the course of the year. In rich families there is com- 
paratively small need of it, as the lives of the rich offer them 
a thousand awakening pleasures. But where there are nar- 
row means, and small ways of life, the need of this change 
is vital, and something which at first sight seems more de- 
sirable would better be spared in order that the change might 
be given. 


BOW AND ARROW. 


‘Teas is no amusement better calculated to display 

beauty of shape and grace of movement than archery 
is; and, what is of more consequence, there are few that are 
betier for opening the lungs, hardening the muscles, straight- 
ening the back, giving noble carriage, precision of eye, 
strength of wrist and finger, and producing health and vigor 
generally. There is a wild-wood suggestion too about it, 
a romantic flavor of old times, that give a good deal of po- 
etry to the play, and certain of the terms belonging to it, 
when pursued scientifically, have come down from the old- 
est times. 

It is an amusement that fell into disuse for the two cen- 
turies before the middle of the present one, at which time it 
was revived with considerable ardor; but probably there 
has never been a time when children did not have their 
rude bows and shoot their arrows at the sun. There is no 
especially prepared ground or machinery necessary for the 
game, nothing more than a level shaven field, and a target 
made of braided straw, such as hostlers plait for stalls; and 
one can wear the same gown to an archery contest that one 
wears on the street for any usual occasion. One is far less 
apt to enjoy a game if one has to wait to put on a special 
uniform than if one can go at any minute just as one is. A 
piece of leather a foot long, tied with strings about the up- 
per part of the left arm, is a good precaution against the 
wearing action of the bow-string; and where gloves made 
purposely cannot be had, light and fine leather finger-tips 
are used for the protection of the right hand across the 
string and the stele or shaft of the arrow. 

It will be seen that, except for the cost of the bow and ar- 
rows, it is the least expensive of games; aud that cost is 
something regulated without much difficulty by the pur- 
chaser. Thus, a sufficiently good bow for common practice 
can be had of lance-wood or rose-wood for about ten dollars, 
and the horn-pointed arrows for four dollars a dozen. Of 
course the very finest bow to be had is made of yew; a good 
one can be had for fifty dollars, and the best for from $250 
to $300. 

A bow for a woman’s hand and arm should never be much 
more or less than five feet five inches in length, unless one 
is very much shorter than that measurement. Some bows 
are made of two pieces of wood glued together; these have 
a quick spring; but the best are those which have been very 
nicely dovetailed, as they can be depended on in all sorts of 
weather. They are tipped with horn at the ends, where the 
strings are secured. The strings should be of flax if possi- 
ble, twisted, without being doubled afterwards, liberally 
waxed, and, for six inches of the middle portion, wound 
about with strong loose-fibred silk thread. The centre of 
this part should be, when the bow is strung, exactly six and 
one-half inches from the inside of the bow just opposite. 
With such a bow, and knowing how to use it, a young girl 
in open field can hardly appear to better advantage. 


* MISS ARMITAGE-PIPER. 


4 Ww. had only one 
visitor besides 














the birds under our ap- 

a oe to-day, Miss 

Mei Moalerbae darlier per—Miss Armitage- 

: Piper, as it is generally 

written. That,at least, 

is the fashion to-day. 

Liderdaps It is always Miss Ar- 
noldson - Jones, never 

sweet Miss Edith Jones 

any more; or it is Miss Ferguson - Waring, Miss Miller- 
Tompkins, or Mansficld-Martin. Even in democracies we 
sometimes prefer familics to persons. Our young women 
are in this way lost iu a blaze of parental glory when a 
man happens to be famous without pedigree, or they bor- 
row a ray of it now and then on their own account when 
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home as he was in his high-back carved chair in town. 
knows all the chickens, has nursed half a dozen lame ducks, 
studied the crops, worried about the drought, and revived 
every tradition of his youth. He likes to know which cow's 
milk he is drinking. - It seems as natural to him to inquire 
as the discussion of vintages among connoisseurs in wine, 
The farmer gives him the history of every dish he sets be- 
fore him. ‘I can’t say much for this ham,” the man will 
say, “bat I’m giving you as fine a piece of lamb as you ever 
ate. It’s one of Moses Seymour's, down the road. It’s fresh, 
too. I saw him kill it myself.” 

All these things are delightful to the dear old man, and he 
has grown to think that a conventionality which conceals 
the source of that which nourishes us is false and artificial. 

The magazine the Professor carried was that which con- 
tained the last chapters of ‘‘ Trilby.” He is never tired of 
reading or discussing it, some new view or aspect of it, 
some suddenly remembered bit of beauty in it. e can all 
do that however,—approach ‘‘ Trilby ” in a dozen different 
ways, and find each one fuller of loveliness than the other. 
So much has Mr. Du Maurier done for us. What the Pro- 
fessor lingered over to-day was this confession of faith by 
Trilby herself: 

+9 y to Him? Well, no—not often—not in words, and 
on my kuees, and with my hands together, you know! 
Thinking’s praying, very often—don’t you think so? And 
so’s being sorry oan ashamed when one’s done a mean thing, 
and glad when one’s resisted a temptation, and grateful 
when it’s a fine day and one’s enjoying one’s self without 
hurting any one else! What is it but praying when you try 
and bear up after losing all you cared to live for? And ve 
ay praying too! ‘There can be prayers without words 

ust as well as songs, I suppose; and Svengali used to say 
that songs without words are the best!” 

Miss Piper— Miss Armitage -Piper, I beg her pardon— 
knew nothing of the talk that-she had interrupted, nor even 
that the Professor had fled. It would hardly have affected . . 
her if she had. She is not a woman at any time to be di- 
verted from what she has to say. Me she altogether ignored. 

I have only to become absorbed with my teacup; they all do. 

** How do you manage to keep thin?” she said to Mrs. Van . 
Twiller. “f don't believe anything that has been written 
ou the subject any more. One man tells you to breathe, an- 
other to exercise, and another not to eat. Your mind-cure 
teacher says it’s a thought you've been holding. But it’s 
dreadful, whatever it is. I wish you could see some of the 
women at Newport. I've just n there. Poor Minnie 
Marvin is in despair. I remember when we called her a 
Diana. Then she got to beaJuno. She was stunning then, 
but a few extra pounds have ruined her. I sent ber a note, 
and the messenger told me ue had given it to ‘a big stout 
woman,’ and he guessed it was all right. What an evolu- 
tionary process from a Diana to that! It’s dreadful, Mrs. 
Van Twiller; you don’t know anything about it. At Bar 
Harbor the other day I could see they were planning so I 
might go on the least weighted wagon. Oh, it’s humilia 
ting. You would rather be the most insignificant of per- 
sons than considered in that —— the number of pounds 
you carried. You hate, by-and-by, to see old friends; you 
feel as though you were a ing on them by presenting 
twice as much of you as they expected. hat do you 
think, Mrs. Van Twiller, that it’s best to be, a fat or a thin 
old maid? I used to dread being a thin one, but I never ex- 
pected to be like this?” 

The conversation had now become so personal that I felt 
bound to withdraw. The subject was altogether absorbing, 
however. Neither woman noticed my departure. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
DAISY AND DODO. 


A COMPETITION bas been going on for some years with 
a view to discovering which nation—England or Amer- 
ca—could furnish, through its novelists, the more unpleasant 
type of the young woman of the — For some time 
knees had the Tead, and Daisy Miller was the represent- 
ative. Not ove of us could travel abroad without being 
questioned about her or held responsible for her. As a 
matter of fact, we all knew her; the present writer travelled 
with her in Scotland—a pretty, audacious, gayly dressed, 
shrill-voiced creature, flirting so intimately with a young 
Frenchman that they among their fellow-travellers 
for members of the same family az. until it came out in- 
cidentally that they had met for the first time on the evening 
before. Yet how simple and how remote secms now that 
creation of a character which was recognized over two con- 
tinents as a true and veritable type! How harmless, how 
really stainless, was Daisy Miller! What conclusiveness in 
the final verdict of the foreigner with whom she chiefly flirt- 
ed, namely, that he had never known any one so innocent! 
Even Mr. James, her creator, recoguizes the fact, and thinks 
none the worse of her for it—a thing worth noting when 
one reads the sort of contempt with which he oo 
the same quality in the harmless flirtations of Brook Farm, 
when describing them in the patronizing pages of his so 
of Hawthorne. It is something when the worst that can be 
said by the most observing, as to an individual or to a state 
of ty, is that they are unexpectedly or unreasonably in- 
nocent. 

It does not appear in the story of ‘‘ Dodo” that any one 
makes that objection to the heroine. How far she really 
errs we know not, but nobody seems to think it an object 
to vindicate her. In a French novel she would dautilons 
have gone farther and fared worse; and to the reader trained 
on Catulle Mendés, for instance, she doubtless seems as in- 
sipid as Mr. James found the morals or immorals of Brook 
Farm. But it is little to say that to the average American 
reader she is a detestable creature; not so much because 
she smokes and swears, or utterly neglects a mauly and too 
loyal husband, but that when the laws of the universe de- 
cree that even such as she may become mothers, she shows 
herself faithless, heartless, cruel to her helpless child, 
leaves it to die that she may enjoy a gallop with an old 
lover, and dances the skirt-dance when it has been but a few 
days in its grave. Put this beside the little innocent Daisy, 
whose worst performance was that of visiting the Coliseum 
by moonlight with her lover, and note the difference be- 
tween the lish and the American standard of extremes! 
Every one who knows Daisy Miller—and, as was said, every 
American knows her—is pretty sure that she would have 
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instantly become, when once married, a pattern of good 
wives, that she would have loved her husband, kept her 
house, and petted her babies. We have all seen the trans- 
formation a thousand times. With Dodo there was no 
transformation but from worse to worse; and the only con- 
solation with which the reader closes the book, after she 
has ee the only man whom she ever came near to 
loving, and has eloped with the Russian prince, is the 
thought that she has at last met her match, and will be 
henceforth more miserable than she can possibly make her 
associate. That, at least, affords some consolation for the 
fact of her existence. 

If Daisy and Dodo were the representatives of a merel 
literary comparison, this is the way it would finally stand. 
But they are, in truth, types, not rs. They exhibit 
the feminine low-water mark of two nations. The difference 
is that whereas Americans blushed even for Daisy, and many 
witnesses tried to testify that there was no such person, 
Dodo was, on the other hand, accepted at once as an object 
of national interest, and even of distinction, People pointed 
with pride to her. Like Mrs. Jarley, she was the delight of 
the nobility and gentry. One young lady in London found 
herself at once a popular and admired heroine as the sup- 
posed original of Dodo; and when she was married, soon 
after, the newspapers vied with each other in giving the 
most glowing details of the wedding, with names, presents, 
and all. Dodo was apparently acceptcd—oaths, cigarettes, 
brandy punches, and skirt-dancing—as the woman whom 
London society delighted to honor. The kind of smart and 
silly vulgarity which Miss Austen and Miss Burney pilloried 
| made immortal rea red at the head of the column. 
The book itself was nothing, and might have been forgotten 
in a week; its value was for the glimpse it gave at the 
standards of English fashionable society. Say what we will 
of Paris, ladies are not brought instantly into the highest 
social eminence among the most fastidious by being the 
alleged originals of Madame Bovary or Nana. It all brings 
strongly back what Heine said half a century ago, that 
England was preparing to put on the monkey's skin just as 
France was laying it aside. 

Under these circumstances let us be permitted to laurel 
our Daisy. As recent novel heroines go, she represents 
good order and the decencies of life. There is nothing 
essentially unwholesome about her; there is no reason why 
an honest man, gifted with a little D pe and a tolerably 
firm will, should not marry her and risk the consequences; 
no reason why she should not be the mother, in due season, 
of a manly and womanly race. As for the offspring of poor 
Dodo, the only gleam of happiness opened for them by the 
stern chronicler is that they should die as soon as ee 
and leave her to her skirt-dance. T. W. H. 








| = OUR PARIS | 
LETTER 


‘\HIS is the moment of the year for excursions to the en- 

virons of Paris. And we have just been making one 
to Poissy. Poissy is an old French town on the edge of 
the forest of St.-Germain that sleeps out its tranquil exist- 
ence quite unknown to tourists and the stars in the guide- 
books. It contains a beautiful twelfth-century church, and 
it also possesses an old inn, called ‘* The Sign of the Smok- 
ing-Stork,” or, in French, ‘‘’Esturgeon,” for the inn has 
both a French and English sign, and the latter of these rep- 
resents a stork standing airily on one leg and smoking in 
tranquil enjoyment. When the —— begin to sing 
in the forest in the spring a four-in-hand runs down to the 
‘Sturgeon, and people breakfast on its wooden balcony 
overlooking the Seine. The boats plash up and down the 
river, mine host serves his celebrated fritwre, or fry of 
freshly caught fish, and that is perhaps all that most people 
know about Poissy. 

But Poissy, when you come to go down there with friends 
to the Abbey Close, is quite another place. It contains 
many interesting old houses, so old that I am almost afraid 
to tell their ages for fear of being thought rude, but in the 
beautiful “Clos de Abbaye,” where Meissonier lived, are 
the remains of one of the most intevestiog old abbeys in 
France. On the very spot where Meissonier ploughed up 
the ground to make studies for his Napoleon Cycle, St. Louis 
must have walked, and the prelates stood who came to visit 
Charlemagne. And the place is so full of historical associa- 
tions that.I amused myself by going down to the National 
Library, when I came home, and reading up ‘ Poissy” and 
‘‘ Abbies” (Abbeys) through a whole morning. 

To begin with, long ago the Abbey Close once held a 
royal chateau, which was the summer resort of the French 
queens, and where they often used to retire when their 
husbands were away in the Crusades, or fighting their other 
innumerable wars. The story goes that once upon a time 
when Clotilde, wife of Clovis, was in the chfteau, her hus- 
band sent a courier to her asking her to send him a standard 
for rallying his warriors into combat. Clotilde went to 
consult a holythermit in a neighboring forest on the subject. 
He gathered three flewrs-de-lis, threw them on a white cloth, 
and gave them to her. The power of the holy man was 
such that when this standard reached the King the lilies 
had left their impress on the cloth, and that was the origin 
of the fleur-de-lis in the arins of France. 

St. Louis was born in the chiteau. Charlemagne held 
an assembly of prelates and bishops there, and it contin- 
ued to be a favorite resort of French royalties until the 
end of the thirteenth century, when St.-Germain became 
the mode. It was then that Philippe le Bel conceived the 
idea of turning the chfteau and its grounds into a royal 
abbey. This was a most appropriate thing for him to do, 
for St. Louis’s birth had always been supposed to impart a 
special air of sanctity to the place. So a church was con- 
structed on the very spot where had stood the bed of Queen 
Blanche when the sainted child was born. The abbey was 
built, and on the 24th of June, 1304, one hundred and twenty 
noble and distinguished nuns, including several princesses 
of the blood—the abbey was nothing if not aristocratic—with 
eighty attendants, were installed there, with the King’s own 
cousin, Marie de Clermont, as Mother Superior. 

Here is what was ex of a nun in a royal abbey at 
that period of the world’s history in France: She was re- 
quired to be of good family and pure life, to have a good 
constitution, and know how to sing. This, you see, was 
only a little before the time of Chaucer's ‘‘ Nonne,” who 
sang the service divine, 











“ Entuned in her nose ful swetely,” 
so we can quite understand, if the divine singing was done 
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by the ladies, why so much importance was placed upon this 
accom 

These nuns were also required to take the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, which, nevertheless, could not have 
been particularly irksome, especially that of power. in the 


early part of the fourteenth century. The abbey was well 
- endowed to begin with, mages began coming from all 
over France to visit the of St. Louis, leaving offerings 


on the altars, which the nuns made good use of, and they 
were exempt from all duties and taxes, and constantly re- 
ceiving remembrances aud grants in royal wills, so it was 
not many years before they became as wealthy and im- 
portant as feudal seigneurs. 

A very delicious and toothsome place must have been that 
old Abbey Close in the daysof this noblesisterhood. All its 
parks were stocked with deer and all kinds of game, each 
cloister possessed a garden filled with fruits and vegetables, 
and the fame of the sisters’ patisserie, jams, jellies, and lit- 
tle tarts was kvown from one end of France to the other. 
The sisters were not allowed to go out, but there was no law 
against other people coming in. So the old refectory, fifty- 
five yards long, must have been the scene of many a gay 
party when the kings and courtiers threw off the cares of 
state to go out and sup with these noble dames. You can 
see now the little gate in one of the walls by which the 
royal visitors used to enter. 

The old refectory, too, was the scene of the ‘‘ Conference 
of Poissy,” in 1561—a meeting arranged between the Cath- 
olics and Huguenots in order to try to come to some sort of 
an understanding. A very splendid irons of Catholic 

inces and prelates on the one side, headed by Charles the 

‘inth and Catherine de Medicis, met a throng of Protestant 
pera ot on the other, headed by Théodore de Béze and 
Peter Martyr, but it is evident that the conference came to 
nothing, or we should not have had the massacre of St. 
Bartholemew ten years or so later. 

One cau imagine that all these pageants must have been 
a source of great interest and occupation to the nuns, and 
that it must have been, on the whole, an ble and de- 
lightful thing to be a sister in a royal abbey under those 
auspices. And so it went on till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when everything anaes 

For a long time various little scandals had been creeping 
out about this sainted consistory, for 

“In her chamber the abbess looks over all, 
But she sees not the hole in the convent wall.” 

So that there were tales of dashing steeds waiting outside 
the ‘‘ hole in the convent wall,” mounted by bold knights, 
who carried away and wed certain of the fair ladies. And 
other knights carried them away and forgot to go to ‘* book 
and bell.” And the murmurs of all these doings, that at 
first were nothing but idle rumors, finally became so loud 
and strong that they reached the ears of the Pope. His 
Holiness took the matter promptly in hand. The abbey was 
reorganized under the strictest possible régime, and the 
scenes of feasting and festivity in its close were over. We 
hear little about it except that it sheltered occasional toyal 
fugitives in the times of the French and English wars, and 
during the Revolution it was destroyed. 

But now comes the moment when the old abbey takes on 
fresh grace, and ‘in its age it buds again,” to adapt George 
Herbert. The property fell into the hands of a private 
French family, bits of the old abbey that were left standing 
were added on to and made into dwelling-houses, and final- 
ly there were seven country houses in the close, each with 
its own park, and all belonging to connections, two of whom 
were the Meissoniers, father and son. 

To walk through Poissy you would never suspect the ex- 
istence of this beautiful place. All that you see of it is an 
old arch iu the Avenue Meissonier, on which is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Clos de l’Abbaye.” Looking through you see a nar- 
row green lane, bordered by ivy-grown walls crowned with 
rows of lime-trees, with still another old arch beyond, over 
which seems to clamber a house. Some of the rooms in 
your friends’ houses are abbey walls, and five feet thick. 
And walking through the grounds you come on curious 
bits of ruin, an outside stone staircase, perhaps, covered with 
carvings and death’s-heads. 

Nothing could be more fascivating than this old close. 
There are sweeps of broad lawn covered with magnificent 
trees like an English park, and there are bits of tangled 
undergrowth on the edge of shining waters where the 
nightingales sing, and there are old gardens and beautiful 
walks, and charming country houses in the midst of the 
light smiling green of the French landscape; and added to 
all these old historical associations are many delightful new 
oues connected with Meissonier and his work. I had meant 
to give them in this letter, but have been so carried along 
by history that there’s uo room left. They must wait for 
another time. KaTHarinE De Forest. 





BOX-CAPES AT NEWPORT. 

pees double capes worn for slight protection when 
driving on Bellevue Avenue or in longer coaching trips 

are of very light tau-colored smooth cloth like that of men’s 


box-coats. They are quite full and short. The lower cape 
does not reach to the waist-line, and the upper one falls just 
over the shoulder-tips. They are cut circular, making great 
fulness on the outer edge without requiring gathers on the 
upper edge. Bias straps of the cloth three-fourths of an 
inch wide are stitched on the edges of both capes and on 
the small turned-over collar. This is the only trimming. 
One of the prettiest box-capes, which Redfern distinguishes 
further as the Ascot, has a lining of white silk striped ver 
daintily with pink, green, and lavender. Red cloths in dull 
and in bright shades are similarly made for yachting capes, 
and are much worn with white duck or serge gowns. Cream- 
white cloth capes accompany vavy-blue or poppy-red gowns. 

Some ladies who are much given to yachting have what 
are called *‘ sea ulsters” of brown cloth or of blue ser, 
made like a mau’s driving-coat. These are long coats - 
ing to the floor, with fitted back, cross-seams on the hips, 
aud double-breasted front. Any number of pockets are 
added, one being placed convenient for holding a glass that 
is strapped over the shoulder. Yacht buttons fasten the 
garment. Box-cloths are used for ulsters that serve for 
coaching and travelling, as well as for the boat. 
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New capes with shoulder-straps are of hop-sackin 
lined wth lcd ey less heavy than those ot 
double-f: cloth. cloths of brown plaid make 
large capes for steamer wear and for travelling geehy. 

lo 


The ures cope wocee te oeebow, end that Ww eXx- 
tends almost to the knee. There is a collar or a hood, as one 
choses, and this with the shorter is lined with checked 
taffeta silk. Gold buckles and a fasten the garment 
at the throat, 

NEW DRIVING HATS. 


Checked silks are the latest French fancy for trimmio 
hats for driving by the sea and for boating. The hat is o 
rough yellow straw that would be of sailor shape but for 
the projecting front of the brim. The low round crown is 
nearly surrounded by a scarf of black and white checked 
silk with fringed ends that do not meet in the back, but fall 
there below the brim. The middle of the scarf forms loose 
folds in front that do not quite touch the crown, and on 
each side are three large loops standing out prominently to 
reach the edge of the brim. Two black quills cut off square- 
ly at the top are thrust in the loops on the left side and 
stand upward, one leaning forward, the other back. Every- 
thing on this hat is impervious to water and shakes the 
dust, hence it is fast being sent to the sea-shore. Bluet-blue 
with cerise is a French coloring on Newport hats of white 
rough straw. 

SUMMER VEILS. 


White veils are the fashion of the summer, and are worn 
large and loose over the hat brim, never close to the face, 
and sometimes, in French fashion, falling as a ruffle of lace 
over the brim and hanging free. Large meshes are pre- 
ferred, with dots of chenille. This is true of colored veils 
as well as white, For yachting and coaching, white chif- 
fon and grenadines with tape borders are used as scarf- 
veils. The latest fancy with Parisiennes is for heavy gui- 
pure veils that protect the skin from midsummer sun, but 
are very warm, and disguise the wearer almost beyond rec- 
ognition. The most elegant of these are of the yellow or 
butter- colored guipure called Isigny lace, after the town 
of that name. 

LIBERTY SATIN. 


A midsummer importation of Liberty satin, though of 
English name, comes from Paris, and shows the exquisite 
colors that now prevail there. This fabric is a light and 
supple satin of most brilliant lustre, made familiar by Lib- 
erty, the art-dealer in London, and is sold for $1 a yard. 
It Ie predicted that this artistic fabric will set the tone for 
many materials next season, as one already hears of the 
™ Liberty finish” being given to ribbons and to other goods 
now in preparation for autumn and winter. The bluet-blue 
of Javender hue is largely imported in this soft satin, also 
orchidée, a pinkish-lilac, old-green, a dull soft dark tint, pale 
sky blue, much black, and a purplish-red like the cherry now 
worn, Just at present this fabric is being used for trim- 
mings, and later will be worn as blouses, though at present 
the fancy seems to be for printed satins—with Liberty 
finish—for separate waists. me of these worn in New- 
port with skirts of white duck or of pale rose or blue linen 
have East Indian designs in dark rich colors, and others 
with white or écru grounds have lighter palms or arabesques 
of cashmere patterns, or else they are strewn with small 
blossoms in Dresden chiva designs. They are simply made, 
the front very full in V shape, widely gathered at the top 
and pointed at the waist, the V outlined with black satin 
ribbon two inches wide, going up from the belt and tied at 
intervals in bow-knots. A collar, belt, and the cuffs of large 

igot sleeves are merely bands of the black ribbon. A dark 
ouered satin waist with cream and black lines forming 
palms is trimmed in this way, and worn with plain but 
stylishly cut skirts of dark blue crépon and of black wool 
canvas. 

SATIN-FACED WOOLLENS. 


The first intimations of autumn styles are in the French 
fabrics of wool dresses to be worn at Newport in the cool 
days of late August weeks and throughout September. 
These are lustrous twilled wools as glossy as satin, and 
not quite as heavy as ladies’ cloth. Many of them are 
double-faced, the light color on the reverse side showing 
the twill more plainly than the outer side, and this serves 
as trimmings in revers, fichus, collars, bands, and borders. 
The designs for these gowns are short coats, some of them 
box-pleated in front and back, and others only down the 
back. They have balloon sleeves and very wide skirts, es- 
caping the ground and stiffened in the back, with interlin- 
ing of a pliable French cloth that does not crease and break. 


PIQUE AND LINEN GOWNS. 


Widely ribbed piqué in the yellowish deurre tints as well 
as pure white is a favorite fabric for morning wear at New- 
rt. It is made up with basques or coats open in jacket 
ashion, with wide revers covered with guipure or embroid- 
ery, and disclosing a soft full vest of chiffon crossed with 
wide insertions of guipure. Some black ribbon, either 
satin or velvet, enters into most of the piqué gowns, often 
forming a belt, which crosses the back outside the coat and 
inside the front, holding the full vest in place. Short 
boleto jackets of piqué form part of other suits, and are 
trimmed with an insertion of embroidery or guipure let in 
around the large square collar, and also near the edge of the 
acket. 

; Pale blue and rose pink rival écru and brown in the 
dresses of soft-finished finen made by tailors, and for which 
the sum of $75 is paid merely for two pieces—the coat and 
skirt. A light blue linen suit is charming for morning 
drives, when the coat opens on a waist of fully gathered 
black chiffon, banded and belted with black satin ribbon. A 
boa of black ostrich feathers, and a large black hat trimmed 
with Jace and tips, black throughout, are worn with such a 
gown. For rose-tiuted linens the fancy is for white acccs- 
sories. large white rl buttons on the coat, with an inner 
front of white chiffon accordion - pleated to hang loosely 
without being belted, a négligé fashion, but one generally 

adopted. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

The prettiest evening dresses worn at Newport are of 
chiffon over satin of the same color. For very young ladies 
white chiffon is most used, and is made in simple fashion 
suitable foran ingénue, with baby waist, short puffed sleeves, 
and full gathered skirt. Not an inch of lace is permitted, 
ribbon and ruches of chiffon being the only trimmings. A 
small ruche of doubled chiffon tucked through the middle 
is around the low neck, the sleeves, and the skirt, which es- 
capes the floor even in the back. The ribbons are of white 
satin two inches wide, forming braces, and dropping low on 
the skirt, two ends of ribbon together flowing down the 
sides in front and back, finished with forked tongues, or 
held by a chou or bow-kuot. 
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must remember that there are a great majority of travellers 
who are not so fortunate,and for the sake of justice we 
must refrain from being over-generous in this matter. At 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


ON THE OTHER SIDI 


TTXO many of u trip across the Atlantic hotels where attendance is charged in the bill it is unneces- 

| is an event of very little importance sary to do any feeing, unless some service has been rendered 
the regularity with which the great ocean outside the servants’ prescribed duties. The head waiter, 
steamers go and come. and the rarity of any who usually presents the bill, expects a gratuity. . Sixpence 
accident during the vovage, make it all seem is quite sufficient if your stay bas been short, and one ghil 
very commonplace, nevertheless there are ling if it is a week’s duration. ‘The *‘ boots,” unless men- 


some persons to whom a European tour is a tioned in the bill, should be given 


sixpence for the week. If you de 
sire a compartment to yourself in 
travelling, a shilling is sufficient to 
give the cuard, who will reserve 
ove for you. If strict economy 
must be practised, it is much less 
expensive to travel third-class; one 
can easily estimate the cost of a 
journey made ‘in this way, as the 
tayiff is abou one cent a mile» the 

+ old saying tliat none but fools and 
Americans travel first-class still - 
maintains, but if one can afford it 
the comfort one gets quite com 
pensates for the extra expense; the 
Evglish railway carriage is at best 
Fig. 2.—Back or an uncomfortable vehicle, partic- 
Gown Fie. 1. ularly when full, as it often is 





novelty, and to whom a word or two of sug- : 
CRAPE-TRIMMED CAPE 
For pattern and description see 

No. LIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


gestion will not come amiss 
it is strunge how very familiar everything 
seems to the intelligent traveller; books and 


pictures and talk with friends 
have made all of Europe as real 
to us as our own land, but in 
every country cusloms vary, 
and for one’s own comfort it is 
well to be posted some w hat, so 
that one can avoid making glar 
ing mistakes, or being cheated 
by the wary foreigner, who al 
ways regards an American as 
an inexhaustible fund upon 
which he can draw to any ex- 
tent One of the commonest 
errors made by the American 
is in the matter of feeing; this 
is apt to be done too generous 
ly; just as good and even better 
service can be obtained if the 
proper gratuity is given, and 
secretly we are only despised 
for our lack of judgment in 
this regard. Atan English res 
taurant the tariff is regulated, 
and is five per cent., or one shil 
ling on the pound; more than 
that is not expected, and is un 
necessary, and the service will 
be no better for any additional 
sum; in fact, the wily waiter 
gauges his patrons according to 
their regard or disregard for 
money, and the moment he finds 
that he can impose upon them 
he does so. The railway fees 
are also regulated, and the por 
ter who carries one’s parcels 
does not expect more than two 
pence for one bag; often Yan 
kee tourists give a_ shilling, 
which is ungraciously received, 
and a demand is in that case 
often made for more; this is in 
variably so on the Continent ; 
if one overpays a cabman, that 
moment altercation begins, and 
usually double the correct fare 
is asked, and given for the sake 
of peace. Our national lavish 
ness in these small things is a 
sure evidence to the Frenchman, 
or the Italian that we are lack 
ing in common-sense, and work 
ing on that general supposition, 
he immediately begins to extort 
all he possibly can from us. If 
one is stopping in a hotel for 
any length of time it is well to 
fee every week; this saves a 
great deal of confusion when, in 
the excitement and hurry of 
leaving, one sees a long row of 
servants standing with out- 
stretched hands, and evideutly 
expecting to be remembered. 
It is of course absolutely ne- 
cessary to give something to 
those who have served us, but 
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and when those persons who are seated next the windows Insist W ithout rea 
son upon keeping them shut or vice versa ; the best seat in the carriage is the 
one next the door, with one’s back to the engine, this is, provided, of course, 
that one can “ride backwards All foreigners carry innumerabl small 
packages in travelling; this saves paying for extra luggage, and is easily 
managed, as at every railway station there are plenty of porters who can r 

lieve one of these heavy burdens. A hold-all is a most convenient and useful 
receptacle, and it is astonishing how many articles can be stowed away in i's 
roomy recesses. It can be bought for various prices, and is also to be had in 
several sizes. In it one can put sofa pillows, rugs, wraps, overcoats, a change 
of clothing if necessary, and umbrellas; a dress, too, can easily be packed in 
it, and for a short journey all one needs to take in the way of luggage would 
be a bag for toilet articles and a hold-all. Shoes have been known to fall 
out; one poor man, not many months ago, who prided himself particularly 
on his neatly shod feet, was dismayed when he left Paris and opened his 


hold-all ” to find only two “‘ left” shoes, the two “‘ rights,” both entirely new, 
having fallen out in the transit; so it is wise to see that this bag is properly and 
securely packed, lest one loses one’s most cherished belongings. Have you 


luggage marked distinctly, as there is no system of checking; this simplifies 
matters, and enables you to find your own things easily, There are many 
devices for distinguishing the baggage—a red band around the trunk, or a 
red star or cross, or anything that is individual and distinctive. Labels, giv 
ing their destination, are pasted on the trunks when they are put in the lug 
gage-van, this answering in place of our checks or brasses, but in no sort of way 
filling their place; in consequence one’s. belongings are constantly on one’s 
mind, and if frequent changes are to be made in the journey they become a 
source of incessant annoyance and trouble. Take as little as possible, and 
thus save much useless expenditure of nerve force and of money during your 
travels, If your stay is to be short in a town, and you do not need your 
trunk, it can be left at the station, where it will be stored for twopence a day. 
In London, by telegraphing to the agent in charge, one may engage a small 
omnibus to meet one at the station, and in this conveyance one can be taken 
bag and baggage to one’s hotel or lodging-house at an absurdly small cost 
the transportation of four persons and three times as many pieces of baggage 
is less than the expressage in New York of two hand-bags. The selection of 
a wardrobe for your trip will of course depend somewhat upon where you 
are going. An English summer is generally cool, much cooler than ours, and 
one must be prepared for rain, which falls frequently in Great Britain. A 
tailor-made gown of some light woollen material, a dress of India silk, sev 
eral pretty blouses or waists, which do for theatre or table d héte, aud a black 
silk or net dress with a low and a high ‘‘ body” will be found useful for 
various occasions. Washing is badly done almost everywhere, so it is not 
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wise to take very dainty underwear. A mack- 
intosh or a thick wrap is absolutely necessary 
to one’s comfort. It has been my experience 
that American boots are the best in fhe world, 
so my advice would be to provide yourself 
with several pairs of home manufacture. 
This limited wardrobe presupposes the fact 
that the wearer is going to travel and do sight 
seeing; of course if she is going to pay visits 
and go out in society, that would involve 
much more elaborate preparation. In your 
bag an alcohol-lamp is an essential, and there 
are many times when it is almost indispens 





able. A stylographic pen is also a necessity, 
and out of London it is very difficult to buy 
one. Medicines can always be purchased, if 


needed, still there are a few favorite remedies 
which are easily carried in one’s bag. If one 
feels nervous about illness, it is well and wise 
before starting to get the addresses of phy 
sicians from one’s own physician at home; 
often there are American doctors practising 
abroad, and somehow one feels a greater con 
fidence in a person of one’s own nationality ; 
this is particularly true in regard to dentists, 
as the American dentist fully deserves his 
world - wide reputation. Chiropodists are 
more difficn!t to find than at home, and they 
often ask high prices. Beware of the French 
chiropodist; he has no mercy on the feelings 
of his victims or on their pocket-books; as 
much as five dollars is commonly demanded 
after the very painful operation is finished. 
The fee in London is usually ten shillings, or 
two dollars and a half. If you have a corner 
in your trunk, put in a reflector candlestick: 
this will prove to be a great comfort to you, 
and you will thank me, I'm sure, for the sug 
gestion. Two ladies who are old travellers 
always carry with them a Rochester lamp, 
this they have filled at the hotels where they 
stop, and they say it is not only useful for 
light, but for heat as well. If you purchase 


Fig. 3.—CRAPE-TRIMMED Gown witH WAITEK 
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articles which you do not wish to carcy about 
with you, make them up into a secure parcel, 
label it with your own hand, and send it di- 
rect to the office of the steamship company 
ou whose line you are to return 

SPECTATOR, 


THE ALASKA TRIP. 
BY KIRK MUNROE 


DOUBT if in all the itinerary of summer 
travel there is any tour that may be com- 
prised within the limits of an ordinary vaca- 
tion more soul-satisfying and thoroughly en- 
joyable than the one commonly known as the 
Alaska trip. While the Alaska trip proper 
begins and ends at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, or at one of the Puget Sound cities, for 
the transcontinental traveller it should also 
include the incomparable mountain scenery 
of the majestic Selkirks on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, and the plutonic marvels of Yellowstone 
Park on the Northern Pacific Railway, these 
two roads being the natural summer high- 
ways across the continent, as the Southern 
Pacific is the natural route for winter travel. 
There is no all-rail route to Alaska, and no 
line of telegraph. For. ten months of the year 
but a single steamer, plying between Sitka 
and Puget Sound, forms the sole connecting 
link with the outside world, and on every trip 
her purser sorts and distributes the immense 
mail of the whole vast Northwestern terri- 
tory. This steamer makes the round trip in 
from fifteen to twenty days, and stopping at 
a great number of little out-of-the-way places, 
for which she may have freight, affords her 
tourist passengers many pleasant surprises 
and opportunities for bits of personal explo- 
rations unknown to those who patronize the 
more showy excursion ship that only runs dur- 
ing July and August. This steamer starts, as 
does the other, from Tacoma, takes on passen- 





Fig. 4.—Ene@uisu Crape Cape. 
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gers at Seattle, Port Townsend, and Victoria, and then, with 
her two hundred or more excursionists abourd, she rushes 
northward, only to stop at Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, and the 
Muir Glacier. This done, she rushes back agnin to the 
sound, which she reaches in ten days from her time of de- 
parture. Her passengers have thus ‘‘done” Alaska very 
much as an American drummer once did London in two 
hours, and dé -lared he had seen ~~ 

Whether the Alaska trip is taken leisurely or with a rush, 
it isa delightful variant from ordinary journeyings, and one 
always to be recalled with pleasant memories, That is, if 
the sun shines; for the one ever-imminent and ever-to-be- 
dreaded drawback to this trip is the fog that, dense, chill, 
sullen, and relentless, shrouds the Alaskan coast about three 
hundred days out of every year. There is no pleasure to be 
gained from a fog; it has no mitigating features. There is 
not even the slightest compensation in knowing that you 
are in Alaskan waters, sailing past snow-capped mountains, 
glaciers, fiords, and leagues of the grandest scenery, if it is 
all hidden behind an impenetrable curtain of fog. And yet 
it has happened to many an Alaskan tourist that he has 
gone and come and seen nothing. Nor can the advent of 
the fog be predicted. It may be present in July of one year 
and in August of the next, or in both months. It is certain 
to obscure the brightness of very many summer days, and 
the tourist who enjoys sunshine for half his trip may con- 
sider himself as fortunate 

The Alaska traveller should provide himself with flannel 
underwear, moderately heavy clothing, an over-garment, a 
mackintosh, and the heaviest walking shoes, water- proofed, 
if possible. These will be found better even for glacier 
work than rubbers, for the ice is nearly always wet, and, as 
every one knows, leather gives a better foothok! on wet ice 
than rubber. In his trank he should leave ample room for 
the curios with which it will be crowded on his return 

For forty-eight hours after leaving Victoria the steamer 
is in British waters, where she may make no stop, unless, 
indeed, she halts at Nanaimo, forty miles from Victoria, or 
at Departure Bay, five miles further on, to take in coal for 
the voyage. During these two days of landlocked sailing 
the most exciting event is the passage of Seymour Narrows, 
nearly two miles long and less than half a mile wide. 
Here the tides rush at a speed of twelve knots an hour. 
No ship may stem them or run with them in a save in 
the two quarter-hours immediately preceding and following 
the ten minutes of slack-water. Then the mighty caldron 
merely simmers and boils; but beyond the limit of the mag- 
ic hour of safety the rush of the torrent is so furious, it is 
so filled with fierce white surges, foaming geysers, and the 
fathomless black holes of yawning whirlpools, that, as com 
pared with it, the Norwegian maelstrom is but a mill-stream. 
And yet this place of watery terror is typical of scores of 
similar scenes of furious tidal energy that lend a keen ex- 
citement to the navigation of the entire Alaskan coast. 
Still, these are but incidents, and most of the Alaska trip is 
undertaken over landlocked waters as placid as canals. 
Twice only will those timid sailors who are filled with a 
pleased wonder at finding themselves on shipboard without 
paying the usual penalty be reminded that ocean swells do 
stilt exist. At the upper end of Vancouver is a forty-mile 
gap in the protecting belt of islands known as Queen Char- 
lotte Sound. Here is the open Pacific, and here, where the 
warm waters of the great Japanese current enter the snow- 
chilled atmosphere of the coast, the mills of the fog god 
grind unceasingly 

For two hundred miles beyond this point the ship con- 
tinues her course through British waters. Then she crosses 
the famous boundary-line of 54° 40’, which was established 
in 1774 by a Spanish navigator, who, ee a Russian 
musket in possession of an Indian, decided this to be the 
most southerly point of Russian ions. The line bi- 
sects the open-sea channel known as Dixon’s Entrance, and 
with this left behind the ship is fairly in Alaskan waters. 

The first American fieg floats above the solitary white 
custom-house on Mary Island, which is passed on the left 
soon after leaving Dixon's Entrance. 

Next comes Annette Island, on which is the Indian set- 
tlement of New Metlakahtla, never visited by the hurrying 
excursion boat, but generally touched at by the more leisure- 
ly freight steamer, and one of the most interesting places in 
all Alaska, Thirty-six years ago William Duncan, a young 
business man of London, was moved to devote his life to re- 
claiming from their hideous degradation the fiercest tribe of 
cannibals known to the British Columbian coast. He came 
out under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society, 
mastered the wellnigh unintelligible language of the sav- 
ages, and took up his @ among them with a dauntiess 
heroism that provoked the misgivings and admiration of his 
friends. Within twenty years, through this man’s unaided 
efforts, these barbarians were transformed into a well-or- 
dered, prosperous, industrious, and Christian community, 
well eenel and comfortably clad, possessing a large co- 
operative store, a schooner, a church, a school-house, a saw- 
mill, and expert in many industries, ‘‘ This work,” ex- 
claimed Lord Dufferin, “stands without a parallel in the 
history of missions.” 

An abrupt termination was put to this happy state of af. 
fairs by the intolerable arrogance of a narrow-minded bigot 
who succeeded in securing an appointment as bishop of that 
country. Jealous of Mr. Duncan's success and his wide- 
spread influence over the Indians, this sublimated idiot com- 
pelled the faithful missionary to resign his charge. and un- 
dertook to govern in his stead, enforcing his childish man- 
datee wii: ‘lows and rifle-bullets. The Indians protested, 
and he insisted. They rebelled, and the church, as repre- 
sented by this imbecile, called upon the state for aid. This 
was furnished in the shape of a war-ship, by which the na- 
tives were threatened with extermination if they dared fur- 
ther oppose the authorities legally set over them. 

Soon after this they were notified that the land occupied 
by their model village was not theirs, and was wanted for 
other purposes. They were also given to understand that 
they had no rights which a white man was bound to respect. 
In their despair the natives cried out to their only friend and 
counsellor, Mr. Duncan. He returned, advised to seek 
a new home in Alaska under protection of the American 
flag, procured for their occupation a t of Annette Is!- 
— and in 1887 headed their exodus from the land of reli- 
gious intolerance. 

Leaving nearly everything of value they possessed behind 
them, and coming empty-handed to their new home, these 
remarkable people have in seven years built for themselves 
a neat village, containing, beside their residences and work- 
shops, a fine church, a commodious school - house, a well- 
stocked store, a library, and a gymnasium. They operate a 
canning factory that turns out an annual k of 15,000 
cases of salmon, and a well-equipped saw-mill, that has been 
thrice destroyed by fire, each time promptly rebuilt. 
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They have a fine water supply for power, fire, and domestic 
purposes, that is conveyed in seven-inch iron pipes from a 
mountain waterfall two miles away. They own and run a 
small steamer, have a well-drilled fire-brigade, and a capital 
brass band. They do their own blackemithing, make soap, 
tan leather, weave cloth, cultivate small gardens, and are to 
all appearances as intelligent, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing, and prosperous as the average American village com- 
munity. Mr. Duncan, no longer young, but vigorous and 
intensely active, is still their governor, teacher, adviser, and 
business agent. Thus, taking it all in all, New Metlakahtla 
is a very interesting place to visit, and teaches a lesson well 
worth remembering. 

From Annette Island the steamer sails away into the swift 
still waters of Tongass Narrows, where the placid surface 
is rippled by myriads of leaping salmon that flash crimson 
and gold in the light of a setting sun. She drops anchor 
and swings with the tide in front of the Kichikan saltery, 
and a clumsy scow, officered by brawny white men, but 
manned by squat natives, comes off for freight. 

If one is given a chance to go ashore here in the ship's 
boat, or better still in a black long-beaked native dugout, 
and will stroll a few hundred yards down the beach past 
the Indian huts to Kichikan Creek, he will see one of the 
sights that he has read about. ‘The creek is a clear swift 
mountain stream that in the season is literally packed with 
salmon from bank to bank and from top to bottom. The 
enormous daily hauls of the nets do not perceptibly dimin- 
ish their numbers, any more than docs the incessant and 
wickedly wasteful spearing for fun by Indian boys. A 
short distance upstream is a waterfall, fifteen feet high dt 
low tide, which salmon in counticss numbers are ever striv- 
ing to ascend. Beyond this fall the venturesome explorer 
is at any time liable to find himself face to face with a bear, 
for during the summer these animals come down from the 
mountains for a feast of fish and salmon berries, which are 
so called because they ripen in salmon season. In such an 
encounter there is litile to be feared by either bear or man; 
for even should the exploring tourist be armed, it is not 
likely that his excitement would allow him to shoot with 
any degree of accuracy, if at all. As for the bear, he is 
neither hungry nor suvage, and his sole desire is to nego- 
tiate an honorable retreat as specdily as possible. 

An hour beyond Kichikan is Loring, where is located a 
cannery that packs 50,000 cases, each containing forty-cight 
tins of salmon, in a season. Just back of Loring, at the 
head of Na-ha Bay, is as exquisite a bit of wilderness scencry 
as can be found in all Alaska.” A narrow, forest-walled, 
salt-water flord terminates in a foaming cataract that pours 
from Lake Adorable and a connecting chain of other lakes 
which penetrate far into the rugged interior of one of the 
finest natural game preserves of the country. In these lakes, 
the waters of which are cold as ice and clear as crystal, salm- 
on and salmon-trout swim in countless numbers, while 
that the surrounding forests abound in game is sadly proved 
by shipments from Loring of bandoods of bear-skins, and 
as many as 25,000 deer hides in a single season. 

If the tourist has an opportunity to run from Loring 
across Clarence Strait to Ronen, he will be rewarded by 
the sight of an abandoned Indian village, containing one of 
the finest collections of totem poles now to be found in 
Alaska, from which these relics of the past are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Unless some such side trip as this can be taken, 
the only opportunity to see totem poles will be at Wrangell, 
some eight hours’ sail from Loring, at the mouth of the 
famous Stikeen River. 

In Russian days Wrangell was, next to Sitka, the most 
important place in Alaska, and —_ in 1875 it obtained 
widespread notoriety as the outfitting-point for the Cassiar 
mines. Now it is moribund and dilapidated, mouldy and 
muddy, pervaded with the stench of dead fish, and only 
interesting to the tourist on account of its half-dozen moss: 
old totem poles, and because it is the first point at whic 
curios are offered for sale in any quantity. ‘The distinctive 
souvenir of the place is a | almandite, or Wrangell gar- 
net, which is found scat through a ledge of gray mica 
slate near the village, like plums in a pudding. From al- 
most any Indian on the wharf, or from any of the curio deal- 
ers, a small slab of this gray rock, containing two or three 
blood-red garnets, may be purchased for twenty-five cents, 
avd as a memento it is decided! worth having. 

The twelve-hour run from Wrangell to Juneau is replete 
with interest; for during it the tourist beholds his first 
Alaskan glacier, sees his first floating ice, and, above all, ex- 

the bewildering beauty and thrilling navigation of 
rangell Narrows, which twenty miles long are often not 
over one hundred yards in width. 

At Juneau, which was first settled in 1880, and now con- 
tains some 2000 inhabitants, one is introduced to a typical 
American mining camp, that is at the same time the Jargest 
and most important town in Alaska. Here, side by side 
with the school-house, court-house, and church, are the fron- 
tier saloon, dance-house, and gambling-hell. If his steamer 
should remain at Juneau overnight, and the inquisitive 
traveller so chooses, he may attend a dance in the spacious 
hall of a leading bar-room, where the male element is repre- 
sented by miners, gamblers, trappers, and other frontier 
types, and the only females to be seen are native girls from 
the two Indian vill located on either side of the town. 
In view of the fact that these girls generally possess pleas- 
ing features, small hands and feet, are as neatly dressed as 
any of their white sisters in the town, and are in most cases 
far better dancers, the term “‘squaw,” as a plied to them, 
would sound nearly as harsh onl inappropriate as does the 
barbarous Alaskan term of klootchnien. In spite of the 
fact that during the continuance of the dance the bar, as 
well as the faro and roulette games at the upper end of the 
hall, does a rushing business, and there is rarely a man pres- 
ent who could not produce a pistol or knife at a moment’s 
notice, a disturbance of any kind is almost unknown. 

As Juneau is the outfitting-point for a journey to the dis- 
tant Yukon minipg camps, as well as for prospectors and 
fur-traders in all parts of the territory, it is a place of great 
business activity and no little importance. Half a mile 
across the Gastingaux Channel, on Douglas Island, is located 
the famous Treadwell gold mine, which furnishes 600 tons 
of ore per day to a great 240 stamp quartz mill, said to be 
the largest in the world. 

On leaving Juneau the steamer is generally headed di- 
rect for Icy Strait, Glacier Bay, and the superb Muir Gla- 
cier, the crowning glory of the Alaska trip, though it some- 
times makes a detour to the great Chilkat cannery at the 
head of Pyramid Harbor, in which case the tourist here 
finds his farthest north. 

Of Glacier Bay, crowded with icebergs and floes, and of 
the mighty ice rivers flowing into it, there is only space in 
the present article to say that he who has attained the envi- 
able fortune of a visit to the Muir, which alone contains 
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more ice than the combined eleven hundred glaciers of the 
Alps, and has the incredible forward motion of ten feet af 
day, has gazed upon one of the world’s sublimest spectacles, 
and gained a memory that will have the power to thrill his 
innermost soul so long as he lives. He longs for weeks in- 
stead of hours in which to view its glories. As the steamer 
bears him reluctantly away he gazes wistfully back, and 
listens to the thunderous roar of new-born bergs as they are 
hurled from the glacier’s battlemented front, until their re- 
verberating echoes are lost in the ever-widening space. 

While the steamer’s passengers have been spellbound and 
awe-siricken with the majesty of their surroundings, her 
thrifty crew have been — advantage of the opportunity 
to capture a few very small ew in great rope nets, 
hoist them on board, and stow them in the hold. hus do 
they secure a cheap and bountiful ice supply for the next 
round trip. 

Now the good ship is steered south and west for green 
Sitka, the beauty-spot of southern Alaska, and next to the 
Muir Glacier the place best worth seeing. Lucky is the 
tourist if en rowte she does not stop at Killisnoo, a village of 
Kootznahoo Indians, vilest of their race, clustered about the 
malodorous works of a greut fish-oil and guano factory, that, 
with its infamous accompaniments, pollutes far and wide the 

h, the waters, and the air above them, 

rom this penn of evil the way to Sitka lies through 
many miles of exquisitely beautiful but narrow and tortu- 
ous waters, bearing the ominous name of Peril Strait. These 
debouch into the enchanted waters of Sitka Harbor, cradled 
‘mid snow-tipped mountains, and crowded with green islets. 
Backed by the towering heights of Mt. Verstovoi, its feet 
bathed by the glistenipg waters of the beautiful harbor, with 
its noble promenade to the forest-shaded banks of Indian 
River, with its quaint Greek church and ancient buildings, 
Sitka easily ranks high among the most attractive of Amer- 
ican resorts. Nor is this all; for in spite of the lamentable 
destruction by fire last winter of its chief centre of interest, 
old Baranoff’s castle, its whole atmosphere is that of romance 
and story. With its tonic climate, and the varied attractions 
of its surroundings, it is well within the sphere of prophecy 
to predict that ere many years be Sitka will be the 
favored summer “Pp for thousands of dwellers on 
the Pacific coast—the Harbor of the West. 

Although Sitka is generally regarded as the ultima thule 
of tourist travel, there is still a to go farther in the 
steamer that makes monthly trips between there and Oona- 
Jaska, on one of the Aleutian I and 1200 miles to the 
westward. She carries mail and passengers, and looks fairly 
comfortable. 

The twenty-four hours allotted to Alaska’s capital pass 
all too quickly; the Alaskan, whose date of publication al- 
ways ncides with the steamer’s arrival, has printed the 
entire passenger list, every excursionist has mailed copies to 
distant f s, and once more our ship is southward bound. 
If she be the freight steamer she will probably make more 
stops on her way down than she did in coming up; but if 
she carries passengers only she will hasten back to Puget 
Sound without a pause. In either case, on the last day of 
the trip, when the scenes of the past two weeks have become 
as dreams, every passenger will produce his hoard of curios, 
they will all be collected and displayed on the long dining- 
tables, and for an hour the pleasantest memories of the 
Alaskan trip will be refreshed by an admiring contempla- 
tion of its trophies. Then they will be packed away, the 
Po of Victoria will be sighted, and this most fascinating 
of summer Voyages will come to an end. 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
Vil. 


NEW boarder had ) ger the circle about Mrs Pedagog’s 

breakfast table. He had what the Idiot called a three- 
ply name—which was Richard Henderson Warren—and he 
was by profession a poet. Whether it was this that made 
it necessary for him to board or not, the rewards of the 
muse being rather slender, was known only to himself, and 
he showed no disposition to enlighten his fellow-boarders 
on the subject. Tolerably certain it was that his means 
were small, because he never indulged in the luxury of hav- 
ing his hair cut, and the constant presence on one cheek or 
another of a gash seemed to show that he shaved himself. 
His success as a poet Mrs. Pedagog found it hard to gauge; 
for while the postman left almost daily numerous letters, 
the envelopes of which showed that they came from the 
various periodicals of the day, it was never exactly clear 
whether or not the missives contained remittances or re- 
jected manuscripts, though the fact that Mr. Warren was 
the only boarder in the house who had requested to have a 
waste-basket added to the furniture of his room seemed to 
indicate that we { contained the latter. 


To this request 
Mrs. Pedagog by 


gladly acceded, because she had a notion 
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that therein at some time or another would be found a clew to 
the new boarder’s past history—or possibly some evidence 
of such duplicity as the oped. lady suspected he might be 
guilty of. She had read that Byron was profligate, and 
that Poe was addicted to drink, and she was impressed with 
the idea that poets generally were bad men, and she regard- 
ed the waste-baskct as a possible means of protecting her- 
self against any such idiosyncrasies of her new-found genius 
as would operate to her disadvantage if not looked after in 
time. 

This waste-baskét she made it her daily duty to empty, 
and in the privacy of her own room. Half finished “ bal- 
lads, songs, and snatches” she perused before consigning 
them to the flames or to the large jute bag in the cellar, for 
which the ragman called two or three times a year. Once 
Mrs. Pedagog’s heart almost stopped beating when she found 
at the bottom of the basket a printed slip beginning, ‘‘ The 
Editor regrets that the lines are u ,” and 
closing with about thirteen reasons, any one or all of which 
might have been the main cause of the poet’s disappoint- 
ment, Had it not been for the kindly clause in the printed 
slip that insinuated in graceful terms that this rejection did 
not imply a lack of literary merit in the contribution itself, 
the out lady, knowing well that there was even less money 
to be made from rejected thaa from accepted poetry, would 
have been inclined to request the poet to vacate the prem- 
ises. The very next day, however, she was glad she had 
not requested the resignation of the poet from the laureate- 
ship of her house; for the same basket gave forth another 
printed slip from another editor; begging the poet to accept 
the enclosed check, with thanks for his contribution, and 
asking him to deposit it as soon as practicable—which was 
pleasing enough, since it implied that the poet was the pos- 
sessor of a bank account. 

Now Mrs. Pedagog was consumed with curiosity to know 
for how large a sum the check called—which desire was 
‘Sean a few days later, when the inspired boarder paid 
nis week’s bill with three one-dollar bills and a check, signed 
by a well-known publisher, for two dollars. 

By the boarders themselves the poet was regarded with 
much interest. The School-Master had read one or two of 
his effusions in the Fireside Corner of the journal he re- 
ceived weekly from his home up in New England—effusions 
which showed some literary merit, as well as indicating that 
Mr. Warren wrote for a literary syndicate; Mr. Whitechoker 
had known of him as the young man who was to have writ- 
ten a Christmas carol for his Sunday-school a year before, 
and who had finished and presented the manuscript shortly 
after New-Year’s day; while to the Idiot Mr. Warren's name 
was familiar as that of a frequent contributor to the funny 
papers of the day. 

*“*T was very much amused by your poem in the Observer, 
Mr. Warren,” said the Idiot, as they sat down to breakfast 
together. 

**Were you, indeed?” returned Mr. Warren. ‘‘I am sor- 
ry to hear that, for it was intended to be a serious effort.” 

‘Of course it was, Mr. Warren, and so it appeared,” said 
the School-Master, with an indignant glance at the Idiot. 
‘It was a very dignified and stately bit of work, and I must 
congratulate you upon it.” 

**T didn't mean to give offence,” said the Idiot. ‘‘I’ve 
read so much of yours that was purely humorous that I be- 
lieve I'd laugh at a dirge if you should write one; but I 
really thought your lines in the Observer were a burlesque. 
You had the same thought that Rossetti expresses in ‘The 
Woodspurge’: 

‘The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 

Shaken out dead from tree to hill; 

I had walked on at the wind’s will, 

I sat now, for the wind was still.’ 
That’s Rossetti, if you remember. Slightly suggestive of 
‘Blow Ye Winds of the Morning! Blow! Blow! Blow!’ but 
more or less pleasing.” 

“T recall the poem you speak of,” said Warren, with dig- 
nity; ‘‘ but the true poet, sir—and I hope I have some claims 
to be considered as such—never so far forgets himself as to 
burlesque his masters.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to call it, then, when a poct 
takes the same thought that has previously been used by 
his masters and makes a funny poem—” 

“But,” returned the Poet, warmly, ‘‘it was not a funny 
poem.” 

“It made me laugh,” retorted the Idiot, ‘‘ and that is more 
than half the professedly funny poems we get nowadays 
can do. Therefore I say it was a funny poem, and I don’t 
see how ay can = that it was a burlesque of Rossetti.” 

** Well, I do deny it in toto.” 

“I don’t know anything about denying it in toto,” re- 
joined the Idiot, ‘‘ but I’d deny it in print if I were you. I 

now plenty of people who think it was a burlesque, and I 
overheard one man say—he is a Rossetti crank—that you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for writing it.” 

“ There is no use of discussing the matter further,” said 
the Poet. ‘‘I am innocent of om | such intent as you have 
ascribed to me, and if people say I have Seslengued, Rossetti 
they ~f what is not true.” 

7 you ever read that little poem of Swinburne’s called 
‘es ‘Boy at the Gate ’?” asked the Idiot, to change the sub- 

ect. 

“‘T have no recollection of it,” said the Poet, shortly. 

‘‘The name sounds familiar,” put in Mr. Whitechoker, 
anxious not to be left out of a literary discussion. 

“I have read it, but I forget just how it goes,” vouch- 
safed the School-Master, forgetting for a moment the Robert 
Elsmere episode and its lesson. 

“It goes something like this,” said the Idiot: 

“Sombre and sere the slim sycamore sighs; 
Lushly the lithe leaves lie low o’er the land; 
Whistles the wind with its whisperings wise, 
Grewseomely gloomy and garishly grand. 

So doth the sycamore solemnly stand, 
Wearily te in wondering wait; 
So it has etood for six centuries, and 
Still it is waiting the boy at the gate.” 

**No, I never read the poem,” said- Mr. 
Whitechoker, “ but I'd know it was Swin- 
burne in a minute. He has such a com 
mand of alliterative language.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Poet, with an uneasy 
glance at the Idiot. ‘“ It is Swinburnian, 
but what was the poem about?” 

‘**«The boy at the gate,’” said the Idiot. 
‘The idea was that the sycamore was 
standing there for centuries waiting for 
the boy who never turns up.” 

**It really is a beautiful thought,” put 
in Mr. Whitechoker. ‘It is, I presume, 
an allegory to contrast faithful devotion 
and constancy with unfaithfulness and 
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fickleness. Such thoughts occur only to the wholly gifted. 
It is only to the poetic temperament that the conception of 
such a thought can come coupled with the moay: dy voice it 
in fitting terms. There is a ndeur about the lines the 
Idiot has quoted that betrays the master-mind.” 

“Very true,” said the School-Master, ‘‘ and I take this 
opportunity to say that I am most agreeably surprised in 
the Idiot. It is no small thing even two be able to repeat a 
poet's lines so carefully, and with so great lucidity, and so 
accurately, as I can 7 that he has just done.” 

“Don't be too pleased, Mr. gg nl said the Idiot, 
ore “I only wanted to show Mr. Warren that you and 
Mr. Whitechoker, mines of information though you are, have 
not as yet worked up a corner on knowledge to the exclu- 
sion of the rest of us.” And with these words the Idiot left 
the table. 

‘* He is a queer fellow,” said the School-Master. ‘He is 
full of pretence and hollowness, but he is sometimes almost 
brilliant.” 

‘* What you say is very true,” said Mr. Whitechoker. “TI 
think he has just esca being a smart man. I wish we 
could take him in hand, Mr. P g,and make him more 
of a fellow than he is.” 

Later in the day the Poet met the Idiot on the stairs. “T 
say,” he said, ‘’ I’ve looked all through Swinburne, and I 
can’t find that poem.” 

‘I know you can't,” returned the Idiot, ‘because it ian't 
there. Swinburne never wrote it. It was a little thing of 
my own. I was only trying to get a rise out of Mr. Peda- 
gog and his Reverence with it. You have frequently ap- 
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peared impressed by the undoubtedly impressive manner of 
these two gentlemen. I wanted to show you what their 
opinions were worth.” 

‘“*Thank you,” returned the Poet, with a smile. ‘ Don’t 
you want to go into partnership with me and write for the 
funny papers? It would be a splendid thing for me—your 
ideas are so original.” 

‘* And I can see fun in everything, too,” said the Idiot, 
thoughtfully. 

‘** Yes,” returned the Poet. ‘‘ Even in my serious poems.” 

Which remark made the Idiot blush a Title, but he soon 
recovered his composure and made a firm friend of the Poet. 

The first fruits of the partnership have not yet appeared, 
however. 

As for Messrs. Whitechoker and Pedagog, when they 
learned how they had been deceived, they were so indignant 
that they did not speak to the Idiot for a week. 


WOMEN CANOEISTS AT CROTON POINT. 


“Pay vermeg nee for women is comparatively new, but prom- 
ises to increase very rapidly in popular favor. For two 
weeks this sport was carried on enthusiastically at “Squaw 
Point,” as the women’s part of the encampment at Croton 
Point in July was expressively christened. 

Of the two methods of propelling canoes, women confine 
themselves almost exclusively to paddling, though a few 
venturesome ones attempt sailing in canoes which do not 
carry too much canvas. With the large sails generall 
used now, the light canoes are as unstable as bicycles, and 
cannot stand up alone when both mainsail and “dandy” 
are set. The men use sliding seats, which can be made to 
project some distance beyond the side of the canoe, and the 
occupant maintains the balance by throwing his weight far 
out to windward, in opposition to the pulling force of the 
wind on the other side. This, of course, requires great agil- 
ity, and upsets are frequent. The canoeist thinks nothin 
of a ducking, but clambers cheerfully back into his craft 
and goes on as before. Women would hardly enjoy this. 
There are very few who swim well enough to be indifferent 
as to whether they fall overboard or not, and few who are 
pore ope | strong or active to be able to climb into the 
canoe again. 

Paddling, then, is the branch in which women can distin- 
guish themselves, and many of them are expert and graceful 
at it. It is not so very difficult to learn, but demands con- 
siderable practice. Not half so much exertion is needed as 
in rowing, and the progress is more rapid, owing to the 
lightness of the canoe. It is more satisfactory also to face 
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in the direction in which one is going. Balancing in a canoe 
is harder than in an ordinary row-boat, so that if the motion 
is jerky, or the effort too violent, the canoe will probably 
rock enough to ship some water. Many of the canoes, how- 
ever, are partly decked over, and this makes them much 
safer, ally in rough weather. If you are not going to 
paddic, but are in the comfortable seat in the bottom of the 
canoe provided for those who prefer having some one else 
take them out, the an —s for you to do is to sit still. 
One girl, who was having her first experience in this kind 
of boating, felt quite complimented at being told by the man 
who was seg og ry she acted like an old hand at canoe- 
ing, because she not wriggle about. You must ‘trim 
ship,” there is no question about that, unless you wish to 
pe 0 a sudden trial of your swimming powers. Both single- 
bladed and double-bladed paddles are used, but the latter 
seem to be generally preferred. There is a good deal of 
knack in handling one of these so as to bring the blade 
squarely into the water at each dip. The swift, regular 
sweep from side to side looks easy and graceful, but a be 

ginner will find herself awkward cnough at first. 

Women do not compete in the regular racing events, but 
there are numerous private little scratch races among them 
which develop skill and furnish great sport. The exercise 
is tal, the canoeists come in from the water brown 
of ravenous appetites. As far as 


cold. 

Squaw Point itself deserves a word, because it was so at- 
tractive as a camping- ground. White canvas tents were 
dotted everywhere on convenient sites, most of them com- 
manding beautiful views of the river. These were fitted 
up with everything needed for out-door housekeeping, and 
many were gayly decorated with flags, Chinese lanterns, and 
green boug Tent - flaps were always hospitably open, 
and visiting went on continually. There is a very good 
beach at the point for bathing. _™ the evening the whole 

lace was lighted up with camp-fires. The absolute free- 

m of such life is delightful, and the two weeks seemed 
much too short for those who had the good fortune to be 


Although they do not sail in the races, the women take a 
lively interest in them. The result of the contest this year 
in having all the prizes go to Canada was as disappointing 
to the women members of the local clubs as it was to the 
men who took part. Without in the least disparaging the 
work of Archbald, the Canadian champion, he had probably 
the finest racing boat in the fleet, a fact which must have 
contributed much to his victories. T.S. Oxholm, of the 
Yonkers Canoe Club, is a well-known canocist, who was ex- 
a to make a better showing than he did against Arch- 

Id and in other events, but he was under disadvantages 
all through. His boat was a cruiser, too heavy for racing, 
and he met with one mishap after another, the last being 
the breaking of the mainsail lacing, which rendered his canoe 
practically useless in that race. 

Next year the camp will probably be at the Thousand 
Islands, or on the shore of Lake Champlain. Many of the 
members prefer having it a little farther away from the 
city than it was this summer, so that all society features 
may be eliminated. No place, however, could be much 
more ee, situated than Croton Point, at the be- 
ginning of the beautiful Highlands. 

ApELIA K. Brarnerp. 





Miss Wneexer, who presides over the training-school for 
nursery-maids connected with the New York Babies’ Hospi- 
tal on Lexington Avenue, teaches her pupils all that is neces- 
sary in the care of infants, but she wisely refuses to instruct 
them in medical lore, holding that in that a litile knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. The nursery-maids are taught to 
make poultices, oil-skin jackets, plasters, etc., to use the 
clinical thermometer, to give hot and cold and mustard 
baths, to care for the skin, mouth, eyes, and ears of the 
babies, and when, how, and how much to feed them. The 


Y. maids also learn plain sewing and mending, the laws of 


ventilation and temperature, and to train the babies into 
good habits. System isthe strong point. During the sum- 
mer the hospital and training-school are transferred to their 
warm-weather home at Oceanic, New Jersey, and the nurses 

uire the best of practice in travelling with babies, sick 
and well. 

—Olive Schreiner-Cronwright considers simple domestic 
labor quite as elevating as writing books, and she and her 
husband prove their belief by working a dairy on their farm, 
“ Krautz Plaats,” in South Africa. In the intervals of this 
work they devote themselves to their literary labors. 

—Sefiora Candelaria, who is said to be one hundred and 
nine years old, is the last survivor of the Alamo. She was 
in the fort during the twelve days from February 23d to 
March 6, 1886, when 177 Texas Americans held it against 
6000 Mexicans. Sefiora Candelaria asserts that she was 
supporting the head of Colonel Bowie, who lay ill in the 
fort, when the Mexicans rushed in and killed him and 
wounded her. ‘Her life began under the dominion of Spain, 
and she has seen five flags float over Texas. Her home is 
near San Antonio. 

—United States Treasurer Morgan now owns the table 
upon which President Lincoln signed the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. . 

—Mrs. Beatrice Potter Webb, who is said to have inspired 
William Black to write Sunrise; and to have suggested the 
Princess Casamassima to Henry James, is probably the richest 
and most beautiful woman in the socialist ranks. She comes 
of a wealthy and intellectual family, and was educated by 
Herbert Spencer, but instead of devoting herself to society, 
she joined the socialists, tried work in different shops, wrote 
such vigorous articles on “‘ sweating” that Parliament took 
up the matter, and at last married Mr. Sidncy Webb. They 
are now trying to live in the East End lodgings on about 
three hundred pounds a year. 
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THE SAMPHIRE-GATHERER 


QAnraini is a perennial plant, choosing for its home 
J rocky cliffs near the sea. It is a native of Europe, and 
grows plentifully in the south of England, where it is prized 
chiefly as an excellent salad, having a piquant aromatic 
flavor 

The yo girl whom our artist has selected as the sub 
ject eautiful picture is a fisherman's daughter, accus 
tomed to out-d The wind 


of his 


loor exercise and hardy sports 


wd the weather have browned her cheek and ruffled her 
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THE SAMPHIRE-GATHERER. 


abundant golden hair, but they have not robbed her of beau 
ty nor detracted from her grace 

With short petticoats, and kerchief crossed over a figure 
which has never known the imprisonment of corsets, she 
climbs with ease the rough sides of the precipice, and her 
bare feet find niches safe as stepping-stones, while she pulls 
down great handfuls of the bright samphire to heap her 
broad-mouthed basket. The birds sometimes fly about her 
head and pursue their occupations without fear in her pres 
ence—for she is as wild of nature as they, and even the 
strong sea-gulls flapping their wings near would give her 
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no disturbance. And the waves foam and dash on the cliff- 
sides; the tide rises; in the distance the ships sail away to 
the vast world, of which, indeed, Kathleen bas heard, but 
which is terra incognita to her. 

One of these days she will marry a fisherman like her fa- 
ther and her brothers, and her boys and girls will play on 
the shore, and sell sampbire to buy themselves shoes and 
stockings for their Sunday best, as she does 

The picture has so much breezy out-door feeling that it 
will be a favorite, and win more than a passing glance from 
readers of the Bazar. 














LAWN-PARTY GOWN. 


LAWN-PARTY TOILETTE. 

MONG the many white gowns worn this summer a novel 

feature, which commends itself to the artistic eye, is that of 
introducing different shades of white, usually in different fabrics. 
Many pure snowy-white gowns are used, but the preference is for 
the more becoming softer tints—cream, ivory, bewrre, and écru. 
In the youthful and charming lawn-party toilette of the illustration 
ivory white and écru are combined, The model is from Madame 
Joyeuse of Paris, and commends itself by its simple elegance. 
The sleeves and skirt are of ivory-white barége. The waist is of 
écru embroidered muslin wrought in the open eyelet. designs now 
80 fashionable, and known equally well as English or as Madeira 
embroidery. It has the full draped front of the French blouse, so 
much in favor this summer, with the ends drooping slightly on 
the belt. The back, on the contrary, is quite straight, being drawn 
down in gathers into the belt from the plain top. The fastening 
is made down the middle of the back under three large chouzr of 
ivory satin ribbon. Similar ribbon is used for the soft collar and 
belt. Barége sleeves are prettily draped by two chouz of satin, and 
are gathered at the elbow ina band of the embroidery. The skirt, 
of barége,is lined throughout with cream-white taffeta silk, and 
has for its only ornament a large white bow at the foot, in which 
the Parisians have a faucy for thrusting natural flowers. 

The hat with projecting brim is of white straw nearly covered 
with cream-white lace. Large poppies of several colors, brilliant 
red, bluet-blue, black, and yellow, are added amid the luce and un 
der the brim near the back. A large black aigrette completes this 
very chic hat from the Maison Nouvelle 

The black parasoi has ruffles of white chiffon, and the gloves 
are light écru Suéde. 


DRAPED GOWN BY WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


\ HILE plain and simple skirts prevail this season, some very 

graceful draped skirts are also made to give variety to sum 
mer wardrobes. These are especially liked for house dresses, as 
they take the place of tea gowns in the afternoons, and are also 
suitable for carriage wear. Two materials are required for these 
draped gowns, and the effect of one dress above another is carried 
out in every part. As the dress is so nearly doubled, only the 
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BACK VIEW OF 


lightest fabrics are permissible at this season, the thinnest 
erépes or mousseline and the lightest silks. Charming com 
binations of color are also brought about in these elaborate 
gowns, two and three colors sometimes in strong contrasts 
entering into them. 

In the gown illustrated Worth has associated the favorite 
black and white with the blue-purple shades of the fleur-de- 
lis. The over-dress is of cream-white foulard powdered 
closely with the small colored blossoms, and trimmed with 
cream-Wwhite satin ribbon as a border and in soft rosettes. 
The dress beneath is of thin black crépe, accordion-pleated 
throughout, The fitted lining of the corsage opens in front, 
and is covered by a yoke of the pleated crépe which reaches 
in a point to the waist-line in front, and is very short and 
round in the back, as is shown in the second view of the 
gown given above. All the fulness of the yoke goes into a 
plain high collar-band of cream satin ribbon, fastened in the 
back. 

The foulard waist of the over-dress opens from the belt in 
heart shape, forming little revers bordered with ribbon, each 
held by a chou, then widens into bretelles extending over the 
shoulders in godet fulness, and tapering thence to a point at 
the belt in the back. The low rounded back of the corsage 
is shirred at the waist-line, and passes under a sash of black 
satin ribbon brought around from the front, and simply 
knotted in the back before it falls in long ends on the skirt. 
The foulard skirt of unusual width is lifted to the waist on 
the right side, faced with the same foulard, and bordered 
with cream satin ribbon. This displays the front of the 
pleated crépe skirt, which has three narrow pleatings across 
it, and is ornamented down the middle with large chour of 
cream satin, each holding a jet button in the centre, The 
back breadths are full and straight, with a pleated flounce 
of foulard at the foot. Very large sleeves, reaching to the 
elbow, are of accOrdion-pleated black crépe, while under 
sleeves beneath are not pleated, and are finished with a rib 
bon band and flounce. 

This design is equally effective when carried out in white 
mousseline de soie instead of black, the foulard having 
either black or purple blossoms, as one may fancy. This is 
prettily shown in the second illustration, representing the 
back of the costume. 


WORTII GOWN ON FRONT PAGE 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avurnor or “ Att Sorts ann Conprtions or Mew,” ‘‘ Cottonen 
or Gisson,” “ Toe Reet Queen,” ere. 


CHILAPTER X. 
ARE WE coustns? 


Fy E fair daughters, running up like Pandean pipes, from 


fourtecn to twenty, named respectively, though their 
names matter little to us, Lucy, Cathie, Polly, Nelly, and 
Dot—or, in full, Lucinda, Catherine, Marian, Eleanor, and 
Dorothy—composed the greater part of Sir John Burleigh’s 


family. Lady Burleigh was, however, in herself a consider- 
able part, and the Reverend Herbert Burleigh, B.A. , former- 
ly of Radley and Trinity, and now curate, or assistant priest, 
of St. Lazarus, Bethnal Green, completed the family. 

Sir John, ex-Premier of New Zealand, and K.C.M.G., 
arrived in this country in the month of June. It was fifty 


years since he bad exchanged, being then of tender years, 
and therefore not consulted in the matter, Great Britain for 
New Zealand. His wife and daughters had never before 


visited the mother-country. Everything was new to them: 
it was their first journey; it was their first evening in Eng- 
land; they were all excited and happy; aod they their 
brother with them, the first time for ten long years. 

On the hearth-rug stood the father of this family, a gentle- 
man of fifty-six or so, bearing his years cheerfully, his arch 
of black hair tinged with gray, his figure somewhat portly 
but erect and strong, his face capable, his smile kindly, his 
appearance prosperous; his whole manner contented. He 
surveyed the group before him with the satisfaction of one 
who is proud of his daughters, able to leave them something 
substantial, and willing to postpone that legacy as long as 
possible. Oh! the eupeaneble cheerfulness of the man 
who has “ got on,” in ways esteemed honorable, beyond his 
own expectations, and keeps his teeth and his taste for clar- 
et, and “enjoys” nothing nasty in the way of rheumatics 
or other blessings, and has daughters pretty and loving and 
sweet-tempered! Beside him, in an arm-chair, sat his wife, 
comfortable and satisfied, well dressed and happy. 

Nothing could be prettier than the group before him. 
There were the five girls, all animated, rosy, graceful, form- 
ed in a hollow square or linked in a loving circle round 
their brother. ‘They took bis hands and held them tight; 
they laid their own hands on his shoulders; they kissed 
him in turns; they purred over him; they discussed him 
openly. 

‘““Oh!” cried one, “1 like him so much better in his cleri- 
cal dress. It is much more becoming than the football 
blazer.” 

‘So much more intellectual,” said another; “‘ but is it 

uite so becoming as the undergraduate cap and gown? 
Fechione, however—” she laid her head on one side. ‘‘The 
collar is sweet.” 

The Reverend Herbert was a youth of striking appear- 
ance, tall and strongly built. His smooth-shaven  & with 
the high and narrow forehead under an arch of black hair 
like his father’s, was already, though he was still a deacon, 
distinctly ecclesiastical. Evén in ordinary tweeds, even in 
hunting scarlet, he would be recognized as a cleric. He 
was very properly attired, as becomes an ecclesiastic who 
respecis himself. Whether in the slums or at court, the 
modern abbé is always dressed for the part. In the Church 
there is no Piccadilly. What struck one most in Herbert 
Burleigh were his keen, piercing black eyes set deep under 
square eyebrows. ba | were not only bright eyes, but they 
were restless; they made one think of the zealot; they were 
the eyes of the Dominican eager for the true doctrine; they 
were the eyes of the martyr. 

He suffered his sisters’ caresses with a patience which one 
could see would be but short-lived. They had not seen him 
for ten years; his youngest sister, Dot, could hardly recol- 
lect him. 

‘He looks pale,” said another: it was quite true, the 
young man had the pallor of an ascetic. Perhaps he wore 
a hair shirt; perhaps he lived on lentils. ‘‘ It is that nasty 
parish work.” 

“ Nelly,” he interrupted, “it is the work of the Church.” 

‘* Yes, know.” The girls had the colonial freedom from 
respect to authority. ‘‘ We shall have to take him away 
with us when we go home. New Zealand sunshine is what 
he wants. At present all he gets is New Zealand mutton, 


poor dear!” 

The young clergyman smiled faintly. ‘‘As for my 
dress,” he said, ‘we must remind ourselves daily and hour- 
ly of our sacred profession. And in this outward and visi- 
ble manner we must remind the world. A clergyman going 
about the world should be a standing and silent sermon, or 
catechism at least. What ishe? Why ishe? What power 
has he? How shall we use him?” 

**You make us afraid, Herbert,” said one. ‘‘ Suppose 
you change your coat for one of father’s jackets. Then we 
could all sit down and laugh and tell stories ~ as we used 
to do.” The clergyman smiled sadly. ‘“ You remember 
when we used to make up and pretend? 
now?” 

“ We have our idle moments. They arerare. But—per- 
haps—sometime—” he sighed. 

** Well,” said the sister who preferred the undergraduate, 
**you can't be always taking services or tramping around 
the slums. Then you will come to us and sit fn your shirt 
sleeves, if you like.” 

“My work,” said the young man, solemnly, “ lies among 
the slums, at present. But all the world is a slum—rightly 
considered.” 

“If that is the case,” the same girl answered, ‘‘ we are all 
in the same boat, and we should try to make the best of the 
slam.” 

“Oh!” cried the eldest. ‘And we haven't asked him 
about the most important thing of all. Herbert, what about 
the long-lost family?” 

** Yes, yes; whai about the family?” they all cried in con- 
cert. 

At this question—which was by no means new—Sir John 
winced and changed color slightly. No one noticed the 
emotion. He quickly venereal and, glancing at his wife, 
laughed aloud. 

“What about the family, Herbert?” he repeated. ‘ You 
were going to restore us to our family, remember.” 

**T remember, but—” 

‘It was resolved unanimously, Herbert,” said Lucy, the 
eldest, ‘‘ that you should undertake the search.” 


* Copyrig bt, 1 by Walter Resant.—Regnn in Hampan’s Baz. 
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Do you never laugh 


grand fat 
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“Yes. But Ihave noclew. Without something to con- 
nect us—” 

“You have all the facts,” said his father. ‘‘ Fifty-two 
years ago, when I was four years of age, we landed in New 
Zealand, my father, my mother, and I. Where we came 
from, who our people were, I have never learned. And there 
is not a scrap of paper, not a letter, or a book, not even a 
baptism or a marriage certificate, in my possession that will 
tell you anything more. Nothing to show you the maiden 
name of my mother, or the place where she was married.” 

**Quite so,” said the son. ‘‘ And I have long since given 
up thinking about it.” 

“Grandfather must have been a gentleman, to begin 
with,” said the eldest girl. 

** Of course!”’—from all the other girls. 

“‘A gentleman,” said Sir John, ‘‘to end with, at any 
rate.” 

‘* And he never spoke of his own people. The inference 
is that he had quarrelled with them.” 

‘*That might be so,” said Sir John. : 

“It must be so,” said the girl. ‘Oh! we've talked it 
on) and over, till we seem to know exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

** [have not forgotten,” Herbert explained. ‘‘ But I have 
not been able to do anything. You see, it is pleasant when 
fellows talk about their own people to remember that one’s 
father is a public man of position and respect. Nobody in 
such a case as ours ever asks what the great-grandfather 
was. And when you talk about New Zealand, nobody con- 
siders that all the people there have gone out from the coun- 
try within the last sixty years. Still, one would like to have 
cousins at home. There must be Cbusins somewhere. Why, 
there must be two branches of cousins.” 

‘We thought you were looking for them all the time.” 

‘*Not all the time. You see, a man cannot give out to 
the whole world that he is in search of cousins.” 

“That you were, in fact,” said another sister, ‘‘ the Rever- 
end Japhet in search of a granduncle.” 

“A granduncle.” The eldest girl again took up the 
theme, standing upright, and emphasizing her points with 
her forefinger. ‘‘In search of a duncle. He can’t be 
the Lord Burleigh, or the Earl of Burleigh, for their people 
are Cecils. Could he, however, have n a Lord Jobn 
Cecil, son of the Marquis of Exeter, who changed his name 
to me gy when he married the poor, but illustriously 
descended, family governess? There’s a chance, Herbert! 
We must prosecute the inquiry now we are come home, 
seriously and all together. The search for the long-lost 
vr When you are not at work, Herbert, you shall help 
us. I mean to begin at the beginning—with the dukes and 
the marquises. We will next go on to the bishops. My 
great-grandfather the Archbishop of York would sound 
nicely. My grandfather left home—the archiepiscopal — 
—in consequence of his father’s anger at hearing that he 
had been to a theatre. If not the bishops, then the earls 
and the viscounts and the barons, the baronets and the City 
knights. After them the professionals, We shall say, per- 
haps, with mock humility: ‘We have always been middle- 
class people. My great - grandfather, Sir John Burleigh, 
was Attorney-General in the time of George II.’” 

«Very ,”" said Sir John. ‘‘ But suppose you have to 
go lower down?” 

‘In that case it will.be in order to satisfy our own, not 
the public, curiosity, and we shall keep the melancholy 
secret to ourselves, and be quite satisfied "—the girl laid her 
hand upon her father’s shoulder—‘‘ with the dear old dad 
that we are so proud of.” 

“Of course,” said one of her sisters, ‘‘ if we find the cousin, 
grandson of the granduncle, on the kerb, so to speak, arran- 
ging his cheeses and his bacon in the shop window, we shall 
not reveal the ae ae shall we fall into his arms 
and marry his assistant in the white apron. And if he 


ms omy to be in the gutter—which may be the case, for 
famil 


ies in this country, they say, do climb up and fall down 

in the most surprising manner—we sha!) pass him by like a 
family of Levites, and we shall say nothing at all about 
bl being thicker than water—no, not even if they are 
cottage folk in smocks and scrupulously clean and doggedly 
virtuous.” 
“You are a most unprincipled set,” said their father, 
laughing, ‘‘and I sincerely hope that you never will find 


your people.” 
‘A change of name. That is what seems to me,” said 
the eldest girl, ‘‘the most likely. But how to find the real 


name? Given the facts. Somewhere about the year 1841 
there arrived in New Zealand an immigrant with a wife and 
one child. His name was So-and-so. He is believed to 
have changed his name. What family in England had a 
son who, in 1841 or thereabouts, had a row with his old 
—_ and took another name and went out to New Zea- 

? Did he do this openly or secretly? Did his wife's 

ple know what he was doing and where he was going? 

id he break altogether with his own people? Then, can 
we find out a family whose son disappeared about that time, 
pen with him a young wife—somebody’s daughter—and 
an infant son?” 

““My dear,” said her father, “it is a wild- chase. 
For there is nothing to connect him with anybody. And as 
for disappearing sons, why—you've all known them for 
yourselves—among my shepherds—men who never com- 
municated to their own people anything at all about them- 
selves, Better enjoy London, children, and leave unknown 
cousins alone.” 

“* What I think,” said another daughter, who had imagi- 
nation, and will, perhaps, become a novelist, ‘is that our 

ather was another Adam, created especially for New 
land,and miraculously provided with an Eve, also spe- 
cially created. That explains everything.” 

And so they all laughed and changed the subject, going 
back to the worship of the brother, which shows what an 
uncivilized, colonial, half-finished, unadvanced set of sisters 
they were. For the girl who worships the brother will 
presently worship the lover, and even, such is the depth of 
this girl's degradation, the husband. 

Later in the evening the young man returned again to 
the subject. ‘‘ You know,” he said, “ that my work takes 
all my time. I cannot go about with you as I should wish. 
But I will do what Ican. Meantime, is there not another 
solution —— about these cousins of ours? Perhaps our 

r preserved silence about his le because they 
were quite humble.. Our cousins may Re lew down—very 
low down. I could wish it were so. I wish I could find 
them in my own parish. It might help me in my work if I 
could say to them : ‘I am a son of the gutter, like you. I 
am your cousin—one of yourselves, my great-grandfather, 
4% Cr ee ie even, a criminal.’” 

“Oh!” cried Sir John, ‘‘you’d like that, would you ?” 
He did not laugh, but spoke fiercely. 
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‘Dear Herbert!” cried his sisters. ‘‘Let us, above all 
things, believe, until the contrary is proved, that we come 
from an honorable stock at least. 

‘I was thinking of my work,” said the assistant priest. 
” ve sake of my well, I would willingly be the grand- 
son of—” . 

“ Thank he Herbert,” his father interrupted. ‘“ And 
now we will have no more said about it. Our first evening 
in England must not be disturbed by tye omy 
into remote possibilities which would only bumiliate us.” 

But the harmony of the evening was A discord- 
ant note had been struck, Presently the son went away, 
promising to return for breakfast at half past nine, after 
early service. Then the mother and the girls talked about 
him, and about the nobility of his character and his deep 
sense of religion, and thought humbly of themselves as 
walking—and actually feeling quite comfortable—on levels 
so far below his. But Sir J took no part in this discus- 
sion. He did not even listen. Something had put him 
out. 

The next morning was that on which a certain leading 
article, which you have seen, came out in a certain morning 


paper. 

Sir John 4 ag clad in his usual cheerfulness—his 
face serene, his brow unclouded. He sat down to breakfast 
with a colonial appetite ; he worked his way through the 
vivers with his accustomed —~e. When he had laid the 
foundation for a day of activity, he took a fresh cup of tea, 
and half turning his chair, so as mh g the light, he opened 
the morning paper and began to ‘ 

He read on with the ordinary show of interest until he 
lighted on that leading article, which was the third. Then 
he started; he changed color; he laid down the paper and 
looked about him, seeing nothing. At this point the girls 
became aware that something had happened, and left off 
chattering. He then began to read the article again, and 
read it right through a second time. 

** What is it, dear?” asked his wife, who perceived those 
signs of interest. 

** An article in the paper,” he said, ‘‘ concerning a certain 
person of my name—our name—one Burley, name spelled 
differently —who has died enormously rich without an 
heirs. So rich that it seems incredible. They say that his 
estate is worth about twelve millions sterling—twelve mill- 
ions! Without heirs, so that the estate will be seized by 
the Crown. Twelve millions! Is it possible? And we 
call that man rich who can save a poor hundred thousand 
or so.” 

“ And of our name ?” said his son. ‘‘ Was he a gentle- 
man? What was his profession ?” 

“ Among other things” —Sir John hesitated—*' he was— 
he was—a money-lender.” 

“Then,” said his son, with decision, ‘‘ I suppose he is no 
relation of ours ?” 

“* Yet, yesterday, Herbert, you expressed yourself anxious 
to be connected with the criminal deme, ” said his father. 

“Well, I said so, for the sake of my work. But to be 
the nephew of a rich money-lender would not help me at 
all—uniless I could r the whole of his misgotten gains 
into the lap of the Church. Then, indeed, I would confess 
and ee the relationship.” 

“Twelve millions,” said one of the girls. ‘‘ It seems al- 
most enough to gild any trade. Why should not a man 
lend money?” 

“Tt is the most ignoble of all callings. What was his 
name, father—Burley? Is it spelt our way?” 

Sir John handed his son the paper and buried his nose in 
his teacup. Because, you see, his son’s full name was Her- 
bert John Calvert Burleigh, which contained the name of 
the deceased Dives. 

The youn Ses row observed this fact, and read the 
article with cheeks. 

‘‘Do you know, sir—” he began. : 

“My dear boy,” said the ex-Premier, gravely, ‘‘we had 
a little playful talk, which very nearly me a serious 
talk, over this matter last night. I confess to grave mis- 
givings about any attempt at investigating the family his- 
tory. «That my father told me nothing concerning the social 
position of his family is a conclusive proof, it seems to me, 
that he had reasons for wishing a complete severance with 
his own ple. For this reason 1 have never attempted 
any inquiry into the matter; nor do I intend to attempt 
any. te you, however, choose to undertake such an in- 
quiry, you are, of course, free to do so. Here, then, is a 
man who appears, according to his Christian names, which 
are the same as yours and mine, to be some kind of con- 
nection. His name is ours, with a little difference in the 


was not, amps 6 a man whose kinship could raise us in 
the eyes of the world. Are we pre , before we embark 
upon a serious inquiry, to be labelled as the cousins of a 
man infamous for the way in which he made his fortune, or 
are we prepared to be advertised as the cousins, and per- 
haps unsuccessful claimants, of such a man? My father's 
name was Charles Calvert Burleigh—perhaps he altered the 
surname from Burley—l-e-y. I do not know. My own 
name is John Calvert Burleigh. Your name is Herbert John 
Calvert Burleigh. The Christian names of the deceased 
were John Calvert.” 

“Such names cannot be mere coincidence,” said his son. 

“Perhaps not. I think certainly not. We must be of 
the same family. Are we prepared to dig up old scandals 
—old quarrels—and to publish them for all the world to 
laugh at them?” 

‘*No, my dear,” said Lady Burleigh, decidedly, ‘‘ unless 
the money is clearly yours. In that case, perhaps—an old 
scandal is not generally a very important thing.” 

‘*Why should there be scandals?” asked the son. ‘‘I 
confess the connection with a money-lender and a keeper 
of dancing-saloons is not ideal; but, if we could pour this 
money into the coffers of the Church—” 

“You fonget, my son, that it would first have to be poured 
into my coffers,” 

‘* Well; but suppose the widest publicity. There cannot 
possibly be anything in our branch that we should be 
ashamed to parade before all the world.” 

‘‘Nothing? Humph! Well—I have known a good many 
families, and I do not remember one in which there were 
not some black scandals best forgotten. I re- 
member sitting one night over the fire with an old fellow 
who gave me the of his family. It was a good 
family, old, with ho men in it, and fools in it, and 
criminals in it. My dear Herbert, the whole of the Deca- 
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logue had been broken by various members of that family. 
Very well, then. If by opening up the old stories you cou 
establish a claim upon this vast property—I do not say— 
though I doubt—it is more than doubt—I am sure—” Here 
Sir John grew obscure and hesitated. ‘I mean, Herbert, 
that 1 think we had better let things alone.” 

> a made no answer. The girls were reading the 
article. 

“My dear,” said Lady Burleigh, ‘‘if it is a question of 
obscure origin only, I think that would not matter.” 

“No, not-much. We are too strongly placed to dread 
any discovery about obscure grandfathers. But there may 
be scandals. Why did my father keep silence on the sub- 
ject of his own people?” 

“ Father,” said the girls, ‘‘ it is such an enormous fortune. 
Fancy! If we were really the heirs to all that! If you 
were the heir—the only heir. Why, they would have to 
make you a duke, It is enongh to develop the whole pos- 
sibilities of the colony.” 

**Here is another thing, however,” said the father, per- 
sistent. ‘‘Suppose you found that a certain Charles Calvert 
Burley and his descendants were the heirs, how would you 
connect this man with i grandfather? Without docu- 
mentary proof it would impossible. To begin with, how 
to prove the change of name?” 

“There are no proofs, as yet,” said the son. ‘‘ But proofs 
may be found. The man was married. There must be the 
register somewhere. There must be relations—cousins— 
somewhere in the world; there must be some one living who 
can remember that young married pair. For my own part, 
I care very little about old scandals. Let us take steps, at 
least, to prove the relationship if we can. I hope I am not 
greedy; if I had all those millions in my own hands I should 
not wish to live differently. But the Church—the Church 
wants so much.” 

**The colony wants it a great deal more than the Church,” 
said one of the New Zealand wardens. 

**It is a very big estate,” said John, ‘a bigger property 
than ever yct started a noble family. Take the other side 
—at present we do very well; we are rich after our humble 
way. You, Bertie, are the son of a man who has, to a cer- 
tain extent, distinguished himself; you are the grandson of 
a man who—” here he stopped for a moment—‘ who, how- 
ever he began, ended in a good position. If we go into 
court with our claim we may, I repeat, have to publish for 
the whole world all kinds of things best forgotten—family 
scandals, perhaps — even — even — disgraces —who knows? 
Children, it is for you to decide. Shall we go on as we are, 
or will you rake up the past in the hope of succeeding to 
all this money?” 

The girls all looked at their brother. 

“I think,” said Herbert, ‘that we should prove the con- 
nection, if possible, for our own satisfaction, and then de- 
cide what to do next.” 

‘* You are not afraid of—these family scandals, then?” 

*‘One may discover them. One need not disclose them 
to the world.” 

His father regarded him gravely. ‘‘As you will,” he 
said. ‘I advise you rather to let sleeping things remain 
undisturbed. But, as you will.” 

“TI have no fear,” replied the son. ‘‘ Let us, at least, 
have the choice. if it prove to be our lawful choice.” 

** Japhet!" cried the girls, with one consent. ‘“‘ Japhet is 
at last in search of a granduncle with millions and millions 
and millions. Oh, Japliet!” 

Later on, the father and son were alone. 

‘You meant something, sir, when you hinted at family 
scandals and disgraces. Cun you tell me anything definite?” 

‘*No, Herbert. If there are p= da don’t say so— 
you may find them out for yourself. My father. I repeat, 
never spoke about his people, nor did I ever ask him. His 
name you know—Charles Calvert Burleigh. He died twenty 
years ngo, when you were a child of five or six—you remem- 
ber him, I dare say. He was then seventy-three years of 
age. He was born in the year 1800, and he went to New 
Zealand in the year 1841. There are no books, no papers; 
nothing whatever to help you, but these facts—and such 
other facts as you may > Ride for yourself. If they are 
disagreeable facts, you need not, of course, tell your mother 
or the girls.” 

(ro ne oonTINUED.) 


SLOW CHANGES. 


iy is interesting to observe that fashions have always been 
changing, and for men as much as for women, and that 
if here there have been sumptuary laws against the splendor 
of female apparel, there it is the garb of the lordlier half of 
mankind that has offended wisdom, as when in the twelfth 
century the prevailing habit of wearing the edges of gar- 
ments cut jaggedly in fantastic shapes was changed by stat- 
ute. 

Although tending to variation with each new reign or ad- 
vent of a public personage from foreign lands, fashions were 
not in the earlier civilization of our own race modified and 
renewed every year as they are now. It took nearly a cen- 
tury to bring about any radical change. Yet that eventual- 
ly they underwent the radical change is evident to any one 
who examines manuscripts and illuminations of those peri- 
ods. Thus in the twelfth eentury the dress was — 
tered from that of the eleventh. The sleeves, that had been 
so long at the wrist that they had sometimes to be tied back 
in a knot, were made so close that they had to be sewed or 
laced together after they were on; the couvrechef that had 
been worn on the head was presently changed into a wim- 
nle; the early tunic, with its belt and mantle, had some time 
aed. given place to a bodice, open or laced over the bosom, 
an effort having been made for slenderness, and a desire for 
interesting pallor having been carried so far that ladies bled 
themselves to occasion it; eyes also were painted, as well as 
cheeks, and ears were pierced for jewels. Now there were 
frocks and surcoats and deep capes. The dressing of the 
hair changed ; for at first dyed yellow, if perchance it were 
dark, and dressed in two long braids, into which ribbons and 
jewels were plaited, worn falling over the shoulders in 
front after escaping from a coif (a pretty head-dress like a 
baby’s cap), then free, and again encl in long embroid- 
ered silken sheaths, it was now confined in a net made of 
gold thread, often with jewels at the intersections of the 
threads. 

Even the fashion of the occupation must have one 
with other changes, when it became the thing for the Nor 
man women to learn reading and writing and to amuse 
themselves with long and cumbrous and impossible ro- 
mances. For previously they had had only their falconry, 
their riding to hounds, their birds and dogs, their gardens, 
where they took great enjoyment, and from which they re- 
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plenished their herbals—every woman being necessaril 
more or less of a herbalist, as she was nurse and leech, cull- 
ing simples and distilling waters—and their spinning and 
embroidery, for which last they had leather thimbles. The 
girl who could read a little, who could play on the lute, who 
danced the stately dances of the day, who kuew a trifle of 
physic and surgery, and was a good housekeeper, was a very 
accomplished person, be it known; and little more has been 

uired of her in the six centuries intervening between her 
and our own grandmothers. Every political change in 
those days, just as our era slipped into its teens, brought 
about, as we have said, some change of garment; if it were 
not in cut, then in material. Thus it was after the crusades 
that many new stuffs for cloths came in. There was gauze 
from Gaza, a brocade called bandequin, of woven silk and 
gold, from Bagdad, a thin silk called sarcenet, because it 
came from the Saracens. 

In fact, it seems as if human nature were materially the 
same in all ages of civilization, and that men and women 
have always sought to make themselves beautiful externally, 
whether pdb, =! at first done so or not,and to add to 
their personal attraction the attraction of fine clothes, and 
that they have wearied of uniformity, and have, with grop- 
ings of the artistic spirit, embraced every opportunity for 
change in the hope of its bringing improvement. 


THE MORNING WIND. 


OW it smells of the world made new— 
Leafy dellé that are dank with dew; 
Teeming soil where the grass stands high; 
Fiow’rs that lift to the sun and sky 
Cups of crimson, and white, and blue, 
Brimming sweet as the wind went by! 


How it murmurs among the trees— 
Full of peace as the hum of bees! 
How it ripples the way-side pool, 
Billows the lance-grass thin and cool, 
Rocks the swan, at his silver ease 
Sailing free, without chart or rule! 


How it steals from the sunrise land— 
Soft of touch as a mother’s hand; 
Soothing the fevered brow of pain, 
Healing the troubled heart and brain; 
Grateful as dew in desert sand, 
Cooling as show’rs of summer rain! 


Heart of the Father, deep and kind, 
Breathing forth in the morning wind, 
Shall I question Thy love, while still 
Kist by the breeze on the sunrise hill? 
Nay! in the very air I find 
Throb of love like a pulse’s thrill! 
JaMEs BucKHAM. 


WITHIN OUR BORDERS. 


FEW years ago there lived in luxurious comfort a 
L quaint elderly trio—a brother and two sisters—who 
jestingly declared that they would have to be enrolled 
among the freaks of a museum, as they were the only peo- 
ple in their set who had never been to Europe ; and, intelli- 
gent and wealthy. they continued to the end of their lives 
to make New 
leaving it except for their summer home, which was as near 
as possible to their beloved native city. Yet the question 
arises, did they really know their dear New York? Or 
were they familiar only with certain localities which they 
habitually frequented ? With at least one venerable edifice 
they were well acquainted, for, belonging as they did to the 
old-time aristocracy, their family pew was in St. Paul's 
Church, and thither they went with decorous regularity, 
worshipping where the first President himself attended 
Divine service. 

An intelligent man confessed that he was in business in 
Wall Street for thirteen years before he visited Trinity 
Church, passing it every day with the feeling that he could 
go in at any time. ‘‘ Any time” is very beguiling, and leads 
Us to put off until there is no time,and so we run into 
grooves which we only leave to go on distant explorations. 
Some day we may rouse up toa sense of our ignorance in 
regard to familiar surroundings, and make efforts to en- 
lighten ourselves. There is a pretty story of a Parisienne 
who electrified her intimates by announcing her intention 
to spend the summer in Paris instead of at a watering-place 
or in travelling. When the exclamations subsided she gra- 
ciously deigned to explain that she meant to close her 
house as usual, and then, like the stranger within the gates, 
to go with her luggage to a hotel, whence she could make 
excursions and follow the regular routine of sight-seeing. 
We need not give up our homes and register our names 
with those of transieut visitors in order to carry out her 
idea, which commends itself, however, as feasible and most 
attractive in enforcing a certain regularity, which, if fol- 
lowed, would sensibly diminish our sins of neglect. 

How many—or how few—of us have made pilgrimages 
to the points of Revolutionary interest which have been 
recently marked with memorial tablets? Who wanders 
pensively in the interesting old church-yards? Do the cle- 
vators in the lofty downtown buildings carry many who 
seek those heights of vantage that they may behold the 
beautiful panorama of New York Bay? Who goes over 
Brooklyn Bridge just to admire it? And when he has 
pect does he visit Prospect Park, or drive through our 
neighbor's lovely avenues to that silent city which he would 
surely visit with interest were it in another State or country? 

The series of articles by Mr. Janvier aroused a keen de- 
sire to explore the precincts of Chelsea and to see the old 
buildings of which he wrote so charmingly; but the days 
glide on and the visit is not made. One waits perhaps for 
a congenial companion, or for some outward agency which 
shall quicken indolent wishing into satisfactory action. A 
sudden impulse may effect much, as when, years ago, two 
friends, stepping out from their own ferry-house, were at- 
tracted by the sight of the little steamboat which goes over 
to the island of the statue, and with delicious recklessness 
abandoned their plans and took the trip instead. ‘‘ Liber- 
ty” was then very incomplete, and was enlighténing the 
world as to the mystcries of her toilette, the complication 
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ork the boundary of their horizon, rarely . 


of iron bars and supports, not yet hidden by her metal dra- 
peries, looking like an antiquated skeleton skirt. On the 
und near the estal stood a huge wooden frame-work, 
rom which her face gazed calmly, and several of her tresses 
lay near, looking like bronze columns. In finished majesty 
the statue makes a scarcely stronger impression of size and 
grandeur than was produced by the sight of these detached 
ponies. 
ight-seeing of native growth will richly repay all who 
undertake it, and they will find that even if it be impossible 
‘*to see the wonders of the world abroad,” they are not 
‘living dully sluggardiz'd at home,” and so shall be dis- 
proved the companion line, ‘‘Home-keeping youth have 
ever homely wits.” M. H NorvELL. 


AN EVERY-DAY MYSTERY. 


Ag 4 one who carries on a correspondence of considera- 
ble dimensions has often wondered what it is which in- 
forms him, even before he breaks the seal of a strange letter, 
of the general tenor of its contents. It may be from a town 
with which he is unfamiliar; the handwriting on the cover 
may be unknown; there may be no printed sign to enlighten 
him; but upon the instant of seeing it he has decided, and 
usually rightly, whether good or bad news is contained in 
this mysterious missive. 

There is something pamrnernog Bie same: about the cer- 
tainty with which the epistle ring good tidings pro- 
claims its mission, even before you have read your own 
name upon the outside of it. Is it charged with électricity, 
or magnetism, or some undiscovered occult force? Did you 
ever mistake it? 

And the advertisement! It may be addressed in the most 
ordinary and inconspicuous hand. or by a Spencerian expert; 
it may come in a plain envelope, or it may be lettered and 
colored like a circus poster, In either case its office is un- 
derstood the moment the eye falls upon it. 

The invitation to a party is equally unmistakable. It may 
be engraved, double-enveloped and water-marked, or it may 
be folded like a common letter, but “ invitation” is patent 
upon its blind face. 

Our astute psychological investigators must have remarked 
this phenomenon. What is the scientific theory upon which 
they account for it? Does the spirit of the writer accom- 
pany his message, and subtly inform us of its import? Or 
does some sensilive fluid, imparted by him, and resisting the 
influences of heat, cold, distance, and friction with foreign 
substances, accompany the Ictter, and thrill us with intelli- 

ence the moment our hands touch it or our eyes rest upon 

t? Or did the mind of the writer at the moment the letter 
started wing a thought to us, which arrived simultaneously 
with his more overt message? Or may all letters be class- 
ified by infallible ear-marks, whieh without being conscious- 
ly aware of the intelligent correspondent intuitively com- 
prehends? Who can tell? 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘S42 
CORRESPONDEN 





Inquirer.—The author's name is pronounced Bes’-ant, with the accent 
on the first syllable. 

Rosx.—A more substantial linen than lawn is preferred for embroidered 
table centres, and it requires no lining. Silk and satin are now seldom 
used for the gk ey and the transparent pieces of bolting-cloth over 
satin have also fallen into disuse. 

G. E. W.—The knot where the thread is renewed in netting is nna- 
voidably larger, therefore the joining should always be done at the firet 
loop of a row, where it will not be conspicuons, hat is called a weavers 
knot is pane used, made In this way; take the two ends, cross the 
right under the left, holding both in the left hand, pass the long thread 
ot the no end as a loop over the left forefinger, and put it between the 
ends and under the left thumb, then cross the ends again, holding them 
under the left thamb, and draw the loop over the left, thread again, and 
draw the right-hand long thread tight, which pulls the loop down upon 
the crossed threads, 

Onregontan.—It is better form to write numbers than to use figures. 
* First and third Tuesdays” is correct. 

Aw Inquiner.—It ie better that the bride should walk in with some 
male relative; if that is not convenient she may come in with the maid 
of honor, The best man waits at the altar with the groom. 

G. G.—Lady's calling-card is about 23¢ by 8 in size, of white card, en- 
graved in vather strong English script. : 

L. M. O.—Take the small bones of terrapin from the mouth with your 
fork, the cherry stones from your mouth with a spoon, 

Franors.—You should pay a wedding call in acknowledgment of the 
hoxpitality you enjoyed at the reception. 





A. J. W.—The calls by card should be returned ; they may be returned 
by card if you prefer. You necd not leave your husband's card in the 
cafes yon mention, 

E. L. S.—We are not at liberty to send you the address for which you 
ask in your kind note of July 23d, but we will with pleasure forward nuy 
cowmunication you may send, to the lady whose work has so greatly 
pleased you. 

Mus. W. G. C.—For a handsome eet of doilies the white wash silk will 
be most desirable. Use it as coarse as your linen will permit, so as well 
to cover the edges. 

Aw Ovp Sunsoninen.—Get a plain cloth—not checked—for a travelling 
dress in which to be married. Gray or brown is preferable to bine. 
Have it tailor-made, with a vest of Liberty satin, without moiré. The 
groom at a mornin; weeding should wear a black frock-coat and gray 
troneers, He should change it to a travelling suit of gray or brown. For 
a visiting dress get blue or green satin-finished cloth. Have it made 
with a short box-pleated basque. Black cloth coats will be worn in the 
autumn. Your suggestion about the crépon gown is good. 

Janet.—A white satin trained dress with chiffon trimming is snitable 
for a day wedding in tember, The bride wears white gloves; the 
groom and ushers also, he groom should wear a black frock-coat, with 
eliher black or white vest, gray trousers, and a white crépe de Chine 
necktie. The bride is pnb ne My to the altar by her father, and the 
groom meets her there. The nshers conduct the gnests to their seats in 
chprch before the bride arrives. After the ceremony they follow the 

je and groom out of church, and if there is a reception at the bride's 
home, they bp the guests to the bride and . Simple refresh- 
ments served at the reception are thin rolled beoal-and-botter, croquettes, 
chicken salad, cake, ices, frali, and coffee. 

O.py Sunsoemmee.—A black gros grain dress for a short rather stout 
matron should be made with a pointed waist having a V of white guipure 
lace in front, or else striped with guipure insertions. Have a iace collar, 
and fold satin ribbon on the edge of the waist. Make leg-o'-mntton 
sleeves, and have a well-gored skirt without trimming. A nice black 
woo) dress for a ga of eighteen should have a round waist with jacket 
front turned back with Liberty eatin revers from a gathered shirt-waist 
of giacé silk. The soft collar and belt should be of the satin. 
Have balloon siceves and a plain skirt gored in front and sides, 

A Svsscetner.—For a girl at boarding-school get two wool dresses for 
daily wear, very simply made, with two extra w: to give variety. One 
of blue hop-sacking and the other of brown serge will euit a fair girl with 
brown hair, Have a changeable silk shirt-waist or one of Liberty satin, 
and add a simpler wool waist of crépon. A dress for afternoons and 
church should cloth trimmed with eed — it with a 

revere, plastron collar of lighter 
erépe de Chine. The red crape will ot a age | waist with crosswise 


H. 11.—The chrysanthemum ruche is of taffeta silk pinked by machine 
in long slender points on each ed, It is two inches and a half wide, and 
is put on very full in triple box Dleate stitched through the middie. 





TRAINING THE 
BABY. 

Ww!" AT, trainababy? Oh 

ves; in ite first three 
months it will become a crea 
ture of habit ind if it is 
blessed with a nursing mo 
ther, she it is who should 
watch jealously its manifes 
tations of temper and self 
will. Not a nursing baby? 
Indeed. ves when baby's 
gums begin to swell, and th« 
inclination to bite is its im 
pulse it bites its dinner The 


mother who watches close ly 


can see in the baby’s eye the 
mischievous warning that it 
is going to bite, or, perhaps 
t scratch with its little nee 
diclike nails Now is the 
time for the mother to master 
he baby: a stern command, 

No. BD quickly repeated, 
is often sufficient to check 
baby Lin pulse Catching its 
hand and holding it, or, if 
necessary » sudden little 
slip vi make baby peni 
tent There must never be 
any remission on the mother’s 
part nce havin y begun she 
must watch for each intima 
tion md not allow baby 
either of these small vices 

And very early baby must 


ee that there is 
no habit formed, to strength 


be watched to 


en with time till it Is incu 
rable thumb-sucking or 
later, nail-biting Not only 
trouble for the mother can be 
saved by detaining the little 
hand from the sweet mouth 
but, oh, so much discomfort 
to the child in preventing a 
mortifying and disfiguring 
habit! Besides these there is 
the habit of erying, which 
can be anticipated and guard 
edi against 


Preventive measures are as 
important with babies as with 
colts; one is careful never to 
let a colt away, that it 
may not know that it can run 
way Just so with our pre 
cious baby; we must not let 
that it can ery, be 

must, if possible, 
give itan occasion to cry 


run 


it know 
cnuse We 
never 


never Wo give 


it what it cries after 





Fig. 1 
To 3 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see 
ou pattern-sheet Supplement 


and, next, make a point 
Carry it away from 


the tempting thing it ought not to have; but never dally, 
and yield finally to keep the peace, not even with baby 
rhe quieter baby is kept the better for its body and 


mind 


lhe most enviable baby I have seen this year 


was a child who lived in the country, and was out-of 


doors by six o'clock in the morning 
and with its bottle furnished once in three hours, 


baby 


It was a bottle 


the beautiful little creature spent the long day in her 
carriage, escaping the heat of the sun by being rolled 
from one pleasant spot to another; occasionally brought 
upon the piazza for a little frolic with the doting fam 
ily, but not mauled and tumbled about, nor jounced 





Nreut-Gown For Curip 
rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 











Cornpen Unper-Watst 
FOR GIRL FRoM 4 TO 6 
Y£AR8 OLD 


For pattern and description see 


No, VIII. on pattern-sheet 
Sapplement 


PeTTicoaTs FoR GIRLS FHOM 11 ro 18 Years oLD 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Frock FoR CHILD FROM 2 
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Fig. 2 


No. XVI. 


-Frock ror Girt rrom 
To 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XI 
on pattern-sheet Supplement 


For pattern at 





Youne Lapy’s Sarwor Biovse. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 











Nicut-Gown ror GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YRARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. 
V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








PerricoaT FoR Gin. From 3 TO 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. 
XVII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 







CHEMISES FOR GIRLS FROM 2 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XVIII. ow pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 3.—Frock For Gir. From 6 
To 8 YEARS OLD. 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





upon a knee; neither was the 
nurse condemned to martyr- 
dom in having to walk with 
baby. 

It is not too severe to say 
that mothers have themselves 
to blame if a child grows un- 
lovely. Never let its passions 
run away with it med it will 
not know their power, A 
well-disciplined baby can be 
trained not even to cry for 
pain, after it can understand. 
Usually the child is taught to 
cry, and taught most of its 
naughtiness, by mother or 
nurse. Youthinknot? Just 
watch yourselves, and see 
what you are doing. Baby 
does not cheerfully kiss you. 
See: ‘‘Mamma cry if baby 
will not kiss her. Boo-hoo!” 
And mamma makes believe 
to cry in ber hands, till baby 
pulls her fingers away from 
the deceiving eyes, and mam 
ma laughs, and does not al 
ways remember when she 
stops boo-hooing to exact the 
kiss. Of course, by a mere 
animal process of reasoning, 
baby learns to cry for what 
it wants—has it not bad the 
**line upon line?” 

At last baby is walking, 
with faltering steps, and how 
delightful it is for her ador 
ing kin to gather in a little 
circle and watch her toddle 
from one to another. Now 
be honest; if baby comes to 
you for something in your 
ee give it to her; display 
nothing she is not to get. 
Many a boy is taught trick- 
ery in his nursery. When 
baby makes a misstep, and 
down he goes, avoid the 
Scylla and Charybdis of nur- 
sery shipwreck. Neither 
make a great fuss over the 
bump aud weaken his self 
control by too much sympa- 
thy, nor do that other miser 
able thing, strike the offend 
ing object of collision, say 
ing: ‘* Naughty old table. 
Whip the table for hitting 
little boy's head.” This is 
often the first lesson in com 
bativeness, and the baby who 
hits Wack the passive chair that is said to have hit him, 
becomes equally active in slapping children or other folk 
who morally or physically oppose. 

Never allow a child to scream for a bump or a scratch 
Insist that you cannot attend to it while the nofse lasts. 
Very early a little child can in this way be taught scif 
control, A child’s-father is usually its standard of pro 
pricty; say: ‘‘ Papa does not cry for a cut or a seratch; 
do you not want to bea man? Well, you never can be a 
man while you cry like a baby.” Or: ‘‘ You cannot be a 
soldier if you cry. Soldiers can have an arm or a leg 
cut off without crying.” 


1d description see No. IV. 

















Nicar-Sairtr ror Boy rrom 13 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XX. on pattern-sheet 
Buppiement. 
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Drawers FoR Grats From 2 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description s*e No. XV. on paticrn-sheet 
Supp/ement, 














Equally young can a child be taught to show considera- 
tion not only for the persons of the family, but respect for 
personal properties. This is easiest taught by respect to 
each child’s properties, exacting that poe individual shall 
not break or abuse another's things. The reverse of this is 
selfishness, which may be guarded against by teaching the 
darlings (for there ought to be, for perfect development of 
character, more than one baby)—teaching them to lend each 
other, to exchange coveted things, and never countenancing 
wilful defacing or destroying another's property; making 
the offender pay a forfeiture of his or her own most valued 
things. By careful watching, as the different traits are man- 
ifested, a world of misery may be saved for parent and 
child. 











Lapy’s Hunting CostuMk 
For pattern and description see No. XXI1L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The training of a colt decides its future value, and is 
trusted only to the most expert and best - recommended 
trainer. But the raw material accepted as nurse for our 
son and heir, of unquestioned morality—oh, I believe Heaven 
will not condone our wickedness to our children in seed 
time, as we cry with unavailing tears for mercy when we 
harvest defiant lads and giddy girls! 

Extremely gentle be, but persistent. Never argue with a 
child; the parent who argues a question is the parent who 
yields—if “only this one time, and you must not ask for 
itagain.”” Surprisingly early baby knows who is its most 
indulgent friend. These first two years of watchfulness 
are the time of laying the foundation of character, and the 
whole beauty and safety of the structure you shall rear de 
pend on i.s foundation. Will you have it fit temple for 
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the best, or a place for vile passions to run riot, this plastic 
heart of your dear child? 

There is an old story of a man on the gallows-stand stoop 
ing down and biting off his mother’s ear, sayiug,,“‘ Your mis- 
erable indulgence placed me here.” The story is revolting, 
but many mothers have plainly induced their own heart- 
aches in tolerating small vices in the nursery. 

Look at baby! How sensitive it is to your voice, your 
expression! How easy to please or amuse baby! Almost 
equally easy to guide and to teach lovely things, if one has 
mind enough to look ahead to the future, and question not 
the pulling of tough weeds gone to seed, but the tiny useless 
leaves upspringing in the showery spring-time. 

‘ Mary Rice MILuer. 





THE SOCIAL WHIRL. 


\ ANY people believe that what is called society is a 
A frivolous assemblage of people pursuing worthless 
ends, and in its gayer and livelier portion altogether de 
moralizing, if not full of. positive immorality. Few think 
that although its pleasures may be frivolous and its ends 
not at all weighty, it really affords a school of life that is 
capable of producing character of the finest. 

In the very first place, the necessary good manners of 
society oblige one to consider the peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies of the next person, to bear with them or to avoid 
them, and thus encourage and require an outlook away from 
one’s self, a regard for the other person’s rights and needs, 
a forgetfulness of one’s own in some degree. Moreover, as 
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society exists chiefly for the sake of being amused, and 
shows itself listless and unconcerned if you persevere in 
dwelling on your own notions, your special conceits or 
principles or hobbies, your ailments and wrongs, you learn 
not to insist upon such affairs, to suppress your own no 
tions and peculiarities, to drop your egotism. So that, with- 
out intending anything of the sort, society is really a suc 
cessful teacher of altruism —that word which people use 
who do not want to say Christianity. They who are in 
society desire to be successfyl there—that is, to be liked, to 
be sought for, to be taken out in the cotillon, to be invited 
to every function of importance, to have one’s afternoons 
thronged, to have it felt that no great gayety is quite com 
plete without one. And this requires not only the cultiva- 


GENTLEMAN'S SHOOTING SUIT 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


tion of whatever talent one possesses, to the point of its 
perfect use without a shadow of obtrusiveness, but gentle 
manners, self-control, the unbroken habit of good-humor, 
the suppression of suspicion, innuendo, and the ill-tempered 
retort—in fact, something like a chastening of spirit which 
produces the calmness of fine breeding, the repose which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Those individuals who lie back in a still superiority of 
virtue, and condemn society as altogether vicious, do not 
think of the great avenues in which it allows a woman to 
meet life, so using and accustoming her to the happenings 
of a rapidly moving existence that it teaches her how to 
protect herself and to get about the world, and gives her 
that satoir-faire which makes her feel competent to the 
care Of herself, and renders it easy for her to save herself 





from imposition and insult and abuse. There 
is so much going on in the full swing of so 
ciety that one has few or no momefits to 
spare for that introspection which seldom 
fails to be injurious, for fancying that one 
has wrong conditions of mind or body, for 
worrying over imaginary sins; a certain sim- 
plicity in the mental attitude is necessary, 
and thus a morbid state of nerves is much 
less frequently found in these circles than 
in those where there is so much less that is 
pleasant to think of, even if the pleasure is 
not of the highest and best 

Thus itis evident that a certain amount of 
social life is not a bad thing for people, since 
it generates unselfishness, thought for others, 
and that repose of manner which is a con- 
stant charm in the home, while its interest 
and movement prevent unhealthy conditions 
of the nerves. We a certain amount ; 
for just as the first sensation of the excited 
nerve is pleasure, and the next is pain, so 
too much of this gay and vivid movement 
of life may be had. A decided and assured 
position, which take or leave, is 
perhaps desirable from move than a workdly 
point of view, for then one can have three 
or four mouths of the gayety without harm, 
and the rest of the year can be passed in a 
quict that is strengthening and health-giving, 
but that would not be so well if it had not 
this balancing and compensating period of 
brightness and stir 


SAY 


llows one to 


OLD 


Blackhe "Ty 
sugar to three 


VIRGINIA RECEIPTS. 
Jam.—Allow half a pound of 
quarters of a pound of fruit. 
Mash the fruit and sugar well together be 
fore putting them into the kettl. After 
putting them on the fire stir const intly, as 
it constant attention to prevent 
burning. When it begins to thicken add a 
little dried lemcn-peel to season, and, when 
nearly done, a small portion of currant jelly. 
Blackberry Cordial.—Dewberries are best 
for cordial. Put a kettleful of berries on 
the fire, without water, and add to them lialf 
an ounce each of allspice and cinnamon, and 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, tied together 
in a little bag. When the berries are suffi 
ciently cooked to yield much syrup, strain all 
through a coarse cloth, and to each pint of 
juice add 1 1b. of sugar and half a pint of 
the best brandy. Stir well and bottle tight 
without further cooking 
Blackberry Wine Wash the fruit, and to 
every gallon of berries add 1 quart of boiling 
water, and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
stirring occasionally. Strain through a bag 


requires 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Then put in the kettle with good strong vin- 
egar, seasoned with a little celery-seed and 
1 oz. of turmeric mixed with vinegar. Let 
them boil until tolerably tender, but do not 
let them cook, 

Old Virginia Yellow Pickle.—Take 1 peck 
of small hard-head cabbages; quarter the 
heads, and put in a jar with two p der n large 
onions sliced, and sprinkle each layer with 
salt. Let it staud over night, then drain off 
the brine and squeeze the salt well out. 
Then place in the kettle with 1 oz. of tur- 
meric mixed with a cup of good vinegar; 
cover with vinegar and boil for one hour, 
after which add 2 Ibs. of brown sugar, half. 
ounce of mace, half-ounce of cloves, half- 
ounce of allspice, 2 oz. of celery - seed, the 
same of white mustard-seed, 1 oz. whole 
black peppers, 4 table-spoonfuls of ground 
ginger, 3 oz. of pulverized cinnamon, 4 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of good mustard mixed with 
vinegar, and pieces of horse-radish to taste. 
Boil until tender, not soft. Use only the 
best of vinegar. This pickle may be used 
the day after making, or may be kept for 
years, growing richer and more mellow with 
time. 

Pickled Walnuts (receipt over a hundred 
years old).—Walnuts for pickling should be 
rathered when the nuts are young and ten- 
es r. Pour boiling salt water over them, and 
let them stand nine days, changing every 
third day. Then take them from the brine 
and place in the open air on a flat dish for a 
few moments, turning them carefully during 
the time, after which put them into the jar 
and strew over them whole black peppers, 
cloves, a little garlic, mustard-seed, and 
scraped dried horse-radish. Cover with 
strong cold vinegar and seal. No cooking is 
required 

Valnut Cateup.—Prepare the nuts as for 
pickle, and when they have been dried in the 
air put them in a mortar and pound well. 
Add 1 quart of vinegar for exch dozen nuts, 
and stir together every day for a week. 
Then put them in a bag and press out all 
the liquor, to every quart of which add a 
teaspoonful of powdered cloves or garlic. 
Boil between fifteen and twenty minutes, 
then bottle tightly. 

Cucumber Catsup,—Take 12 fine large cu 
cumbers, pare off the rin, scrape out the 
secd and a little of the rind near the seed, 


| and add to these 4 large onions chopped fine; 


| 


and to every gallon of juice add 8 Ibs, of | 


light brown sugar Put it into a demijoln 
, and leave open until fermenta 
then cork tightly lt is gener 
ally good to use in a few months 

Currant Wine.—Squeeze the juice from 
the currants, and to each quart of juice add 
half a gallon of water and 3 ibs. of brown 
sugar. Proceed as for blackberry wine. All 
wines should be made with soft water 

Brandy Peaches.—Put the peaches in boil- 
ing water with a little potash, and let them 


or small keg 


tion Ceuses; 


stay until you can easily rub off the skins with | 


a cours Then throw them into cold 
water to keep them white 


sugar to each pound of fruit. 


cloth 


Cook the 


peaches in half the sugar, and take them off | 


the fire before they get too soft, but not until 
thoroughly done. Add the other half of the 
sugar to the syrup, and let it cook a while 
longer. Then mix with it the be&t white bran 
dy io proportion of 1 pint of brandy to 2 
pints of syrup. Pour the hot syrup over the 
cold peaches; but do not seal a all is 
cold, or the peaches will have a wilted look. 

each Mangoes (Pickle).—Lay the peaches 
in sult and water two days, then take them 
out, wipe them dry, and remove the stones. 
Fill the cavity with grated horse - radish, 
white mustard-seed, celery-seed, cloves, and 
sliced ginger-root well mixed. Tie or sew 
up the peaches with thread, and strew over 
them cloves, broken pieces of cinnamon, and 
turmeric, mixed with a little vinegar. Sea- 
son cold vinegar sufficient to cover the fruit 
with made mustard, ginger, and nutmeg; 
scald it on the fire, and pour over the peach- 
es while hot. Add sugar according to your 
taste 

epper Mangoes.—Take large green bell- 
peppers and put them in brine for three 
days, then remove, and let them stand over 
night in clear water. Then with a sharp 
penknife cut an incision in the side of each 
pepper, so as to take out the seed, which you 
must be careful not to let touch your fingers, 
as they burn fearfully. Have ready a stuf 
fing made of small cucumbers, such as you 
buy ready greened, cabbage and white onions 
chopped well, a few small onions and tiny 
red peppers, all mixed and boiled together 
for half an hour with black and white mus 
tard-seed, celery-seed, whole black peppers, 
whole allspice, and cloves. When done pour 
into a large flat dish to cool. Fill the pep 
pers, sew them up, and place in the kettle 
with sufficient vinegar to cover. When the 
vinegar gets very hot remove from the fire, 
and place all together in the jars, filling up 
the jars with good strong cold vinegar. Seal 
closely, and keep in a dry cool place. This 
is a delightful pickle to serve with oysters 
or cold beef, 

Pickled Onions.—Take 1 peck of small 
white onions, and after peeling, put them 
in brine sufficiently strong to bear an egg 
Let them remain three days; 
out and lay them in cold water one day 


then take them | 





| cup run a straw through the pickles 
Allow 1 Ib. of | 





strain off the Hquor frem the seed and on- 
ions, and add to them 4 table-spoonfuls of 
salt and 8 table-spoonfuls of ground black 
pepper; add 4 pints of the best vinegar, and 
cork and seal in bottles. 

Cucumber Pickle.—Wipe the pickles well 
after they are taken out of the brine, and 
souk them for a few davs in vinegur to ex- 
tract the salt. Put them in a jar, with a 
layer of seasoning between cach cucumber. 
For a 4-gallon jar of pickles this seasoring 
will take 7 lbs. of sugur, 2 oz. of allspice, 
hulf-ounce of cloves, 1 oz. of mace, the sume 
each of pepper and celery-seed, half-ounce 
of ginger, half-ounce of cinnamon, and 1 pint 
of small white onions chopped. Cover all 
with strong vinegar, tie up the top of the jar 
securely, and place it on the stove in a large 
pot of cold water and let it boil until you 
easily, 





| which generally takes a whole day; but the 
| pickles are delicious when finished. 
Wauree Baxen & Co., of Dorchester, Maes, the 


largest manafacturers of pure, high-grade, non-cheml- 
cally treated Cocoas and Choceulates on this continent, 
heave just carried off the highest honors at the Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francixce. The printed rules gov- 
erning the jadgew at the fair states that “One han- 
dred points entitles the exhibit to a special award, 
ot Diploma of Honor. The scale, however, ix placed 
so high,” they any, “that it will ‘be attained only in 
moet exceptional cxees.” All of Walter Baker & Co.'s 


goods received one hundred pointa, entitling them to the | 


special award stated in the rules.—{ Adv.) 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It suothes the child, softens the gume, allnys 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhesn, Sold by drugygista in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 
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Cantaloupe Pickle (ripe or ).—Pare off 
the culiae rial. take out & usa, and boil 
the melon, in water, to which a little alum 
has been added, for fifteen minutes, or until 
a straw can be run through it easily. To 6 
lbs, of fruit put 3 Ibs. of sugar, 1 table-s . 
ful of salt, 1 oz. of black pepper grains 
table- spoonful of whole cloves, the same i 
allspice, 1 oz. of white mustard-seed, stick 
cintmamon to your taste, and a few pieces of 
horse-radish. Pour over the whole as much 
vinegar as will cover it well, and boil for an 
hour. Keep covered with a plate while 
boiling. 


AN APRON WORK.BAG. 


Te useful bag is made of a breadth of 

material one and a half yards in length, 
which is turned up to the depth of half a 
yard to make a deep pocket. Sew the two 
sides of the pocket together, and gather the 
top into a narrow band like an ordinary 
apron. The band should not go around 
the waist, however, but should stop at the 
gathered part, two large hooks at each end 
serving to fasten it to the waist or skirt band 
when worn. Any material preferred may 
be used for the purpose, silk or muslin or 
linen, and the top corners of the pocket ma 
be ornamented with bows of ribbon. Th 
apron is largeand purely for use, and is par 
ticularly valuable for large pieces of work 
like sofa rugs or bath blankets, as it is suffi- 
ciently ample to hold all the wools, and may 
be hung iu a closet out of the way when not 
required. 

This same idea may be used for an apron 
of smaller dimensions, which is more jaunty- 
looking, and for one of these the gay bun- 
danna handkerchiefs are very suitable. 

Let one handkerchief form the apron, and 
from another cut a strip about twelve or 
fifteen inches deep for the pocket, which 
may be sewed on and turned up on the right 
side. Finish the top of the pocket with a 
shirred heading 

Yellow satin ribbons make a pretty trim- 
ming for these guy plaids. 

Strings may be substituted for hooks if pre- 
ferred, in which case they should match the 
ribbons of which the bows are made. 


GLOVES, AND HOW 10 WEAR 
THEM. 


are an expensive part of one’s 
J apparel. Tobe well pl costs money 
and thought. Such a person is extravagant 
in gloves, we say, and another, in contrast, 
is cureful and makes her gloves last a long 
time. ‘The fastidious woman dislikes soiled 
gloves, and the neat one disdains those which 
are torn or ripped, while she who can afford 
to indulge her tastes has gloves to match her 
several toilettes, and is particular about their 
vice fit, knowing whether to purchase the 


{LOVES 


| long-fingered, the short-fingered, or the me- 


dium, when adding this finishing touch: to 
her costume. 
A large hand is not made to look smaller 





by being compressed into too tight a glove. | 


On the contrary, the pudgy band of the stout 
woman gains in apparent size by its squeeze 
into « small glove, and the scrawny fingers 
of the thin woman show no less length and 





There is no virtue in “pearl 


top” or “pearl glass,” un- 
less it fits your lamp. Get 
the “Index to Chimneys’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 








Walter Baker & my 


The largest manufacturers of pure, high-grade, 
non -chemically treated cocoas and chocolates 
on this continent, have received 


Specialand Highest Awards 
ON ALL THEIR COODS 


-AT THE - 


California Midwinter Exposition 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 
6 








Vou. XXVII., No. 32. 


oe pe if encased in a glove that is too 


i wearing gloves avoid hastil 
them on the first time of using. people 
oe the glove-shop give you a lesson here, 

we; bow 7 your elbow on a cushion, powder 
k nd which they have softl dried, then 
ently insinuate the fingers and the thumb 
into their respective stalls, moulding the 
glove on the hand with light, deft pressure. 
The glove retains the character it receives 
with this first careful fitting, or the reverse 
if you have not time or patience to treat it 
with gentleness. 

When gloves are ripped, mend them im- 
mediately. A stitch in time literally saves 
nine here. Keep sewing silk on hand of the 
precise color of your gloves, and have two 
or three needles threaded, and you will not 
be long detained by a needful repair. But- 
ton-hole stitch the edges of a rent, then deli- 
cately draw them together, and a torn glove 
will enter on a new term of usefulness. 

In taking off gloves pull them from the 
wrist downward, so that they are wrong 
side out when they leave the hand. 

The woman of limited means has her best, 
her second-best, and her every-day gloves. 
When reduced to sweeping and dusting uses, 
every-day gloves are near their last estate, 
and then second-best having come down to 
runabout gloves, a new pair of best gloves 
must be bought. Tan and dark gray are the 
most serviceable colors. Black wears out 
soonest. White or delicate pl and 
cream-colored gloves should be laid away in 
tissue-paper with the other dainty belong- 
ings ofa n evening toilette. 


thrusting 











Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
patra of pimples, because the 

only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of the pores. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Porrsen 
Drve axp OCnem. Conr., Sole Props., Boston. 
“All about the Skin and Hair,” mailed free. 





Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received high- 
est awards at all the Principal World's 
Exhibitions 1867, and 1885 


Above 
Competition 


PD PINAUDS 


PARISIAN PERFUMES. 


a ag TY; 


FPAQUITACLiL¥ YO» 
ACACIA de FRANCE: 
GREEN PINK 
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DPINAUDS 


* Importation Office 
Last 14"5r 
Nev YORK 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking z Powder 





| Receives highest honors — World's Fair. 
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jam comfort and im ement, and 

sonal enjoyment, when Pightly used. ine ny, who 

live better es others and ag life i 4, as 
expenditure, by more prom adapting world’s 
bent ucts rh the needs oe , ysical being, will at- 
test value to health of t he pure liqui laxative 


principles embraced in the 


oe ot Figs. 
It excellence is due to its presen 


ng, in pe form 
most and t to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and tru!  benefielal properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectual 2 fem the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel: 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
- objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 

y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
Set it is quametisbused by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name a. on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
ee you will not accept any substitute if 
offe: 














Pears’ 


No soap in 
the world is so 
cheap. 

No soap in 
the world is so | 


lasting. | 


The BM, Lamp 


And more of them are 
sold by leading Deal- 
ers, for they are 


RICHT 


in every respect. 


Double Centre 
Draught, 


Brightest Light, 
Easy Lighting 
Device, 


Beauty of Designs 


AND 
Largest Variety 
ARE A 
FEW of the POINTS 
that make them 
Popular. 

Send for our little 
book, which tells 
about this wonderfu. 
Lamp. 

WE MAKEA snes une OF BRONZE ART GOODS, cas 
ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 


Your Beauty saz." 


HOTHING WHA IMPROVE IT AS BUCH AS 
TOILET CREAM 
A PURE ANO HARMLESS BRIN FOOD 
Ribera! Samples by mail 10 cents. Agents wanted. CIRCU- 
ARS FREE.” ~ Wen. M. Chase, 209 State St., Chicago. 











“vse Dt. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


BEST&CO 








Ears 
Crumpled 


forward in sleep are a frequent cause of dis- 
figurement. This comfortable littie Ear-ca 
trains them close to the head, keeps the hair 
smooth, and leads to correct breathing. 


PRICE $1.25. 


For size, send measure round head, just above ears, also 
from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom of other 
ear, NUT UNDER CHIN. 


Every comfort for little ones is found at our 
store—all their clothes and belongings from 
hats to shoes, Their needs are our special 
business, We can give them a better choice 
than the genera! stores, and serve those by 
mail who live out of town. Call or send for 






(Trade Mark.) 


“S.A.&M.” 


pe hg Look carefully for the trade 


‘S. H. & [1.”’ and 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, | ™@ ‘ 





ROSTON LINEN, seed 
BOSTON BOND, gooa, 


and BUNKER HILL 


If you cannot obtain them through your 


WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES. Ask your dre: ssmaker vr. 








dealer, send 4 cents for samples. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston. 


SAFETY BICYCLES FREE 


For Boys and Girls. 
Full particulars for two 2-cent stamps. 
POST-OFFICE BOX 143, N. ¥. CITY. 
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{NE COMPLEXion 


<? 8s. 3 





LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
or Gandés milk & 


Estaptisugn 1849 - > 
P. CANDES, 16, B+ S'-Dee 








A ~A SUPERB OFFER- 


want every family in the United States to become possessor of the 
‘aes sa of views of the Columbian Exposition ever published. Each photo- 
graph measures 14X17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, 
for a limited time only, send all four of the following beautiful views FREE, 
on receipt of thirty cents in stamps to pay cost of packing and postage, to- 
gether with a list of nearly one hundred magnificent views of the World’s 


Greatest Exposition, and particulars of an attracti 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


ve offer to agents. 


The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 


14X17 inches. 


The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 


14x17 inches. 


The Great Administration Building. 


14x17 inches. 


The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 


14X17 inches. 





ALL OF ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Park Row, New York. 
KP ALRELRERARLRLRALRAR KRARLRARELRARARARARAR AY HRARARARAR GR 





P. O. Box 143. 


Our large 24-page catalogue of 

y Organs, also our new and elegant 

catalogue of Pianos containing 

> 16 pages. We have the largest 


PTR in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 


4 sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the AO 


~¢ and the commissions of the agents. 

«% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 3049 

e 20 years, with stool and book, for only == 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly teste 
ments. Easy payment. 
We positively guarantee every Organ 


is received. 


our make in a place for only 


P. 0. Box 825, Was 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, 


**Wor Excellence of the Product e 
and Size of Manufacture.” fp 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY e 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 





din your own house. Sold on instal- 


and Pian» feevnty years. Send for 


catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargai : ever offered on earth. 9 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter r? 
4 


As an advertisement we OO } Soak, Book, and Cover 2 
will sell the first Piano of 1 7 5 : 
= 






3 EOE IH EK DK EN HIER € 


don’ ey 2 
LADIES EVERYWHERE | °°" S °& ‘eccived when told 


use and recammend our popular that some other is “just as 





: 


Y 


- Regular price, $350.00. 8 


hington, N. J. 


he Perfection - - 


Beethoven Piano ‘, Organ Co., % 


io 


A 


"t, 6.4.0, 4.6,4,9. RW RI LN PCR Sidatic LRH V6 I RK 


- = of Olive Oil. 
Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION, 


Olive Flavor.” 


| 





A:A Yantine & Co. 
a 
The Improved Calcutta 
Water-Cooler 


IS A HOUSEHOLD COMFORT 


Will keep cracked ice 15 hours at a 
temperature of 75°. 


° In universal 
use. Highly 
recommend- 
ed by the 
medica] pro- 
fession. 


Indispensable for the Sick-Room. 


These coolers are made with an im- 
proved wire bail and glass jar, are non- 
odorous, and possess absolute cleanli- 
ness. Price, $1.50 each, 

Mail orders filled promptly. All goods 
securely packed. Send for catalogue. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Astounding August Reductions 


in all 


SUMMER GOODS 





| August to the Retailer is the dullest month of the twelve. 


We propose to stimulate our sales by such great cuts in 


| Summer Goods, that the bargains will be attractive not 
| only to those in town, but to those now in the country 

| Summer Goods now, cut no figure with us; represent 
| scarcely any value; they must go at once, that not a rem- 


| 


nant may be on hand by September ust. 
150 doz. Ladies’ Fine 


MUSLIN NIGHT ROBES 


(extra fine quality.) 


1.™ value 1.75. 


| 260 doz. Ladies’ Extra Size 


MUSLIN WALKING SKIRTS 


| Deep flounce of } 9 50 


fine embroidery | 


Closing out 


SHIRT WAISTS 


WHITE LAWN } less than 
SILK AND Sy 
| PERCALE | cost to make. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
brovivay, Hh Ave, th and {0th Stes, 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if 7 spend 10 
cents for a stick o 


Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
80 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes, 50c, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10¢, Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr.M. L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 











PRIESTLEY’S z 
SILK WARP “ 
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4 F paar Tees iaee 


+ Hiscox, B’dway, N.Y. 








































































MONEY IN IT: 


“There ian’t any money to 
be made out of the races,” 
sighed Chappie, who had just 
backed the losing horse. 

“ Yea, there is,’ anid a etran- 
ger at hie elbow. “I run a 
french, German, English, and 
Lriah Intelligence Office, and it 
pays good money.” 


—— 


“That elephant is a vicious 
brute. Why, sometimes he 
gets wild with rage and sinsh- 
es around with his tronk antil 
everything within his reach is 
smashed to pieces,” said the 
keeper. 

“What do you do in such a 
case 7?” 

“Oh, we take his trank and 
check it.” 


a 


“What I like about a col- 
lege education,” said Mar- 
lowe, “is that men learn to 
express themselves. A college 
oy learns how to pat things.” 


“My boy !corned how to put 1 
the shot some ti. irty-three feet ‘ - s ' ‘ i 


“Don’t be, thoagh!” . said ’ \ Wi EL ii ¥ \, , 4 
Dawso with enthusiasm j A Fawk ll WT My 


ys 


when he was in college 


— ge —— 


nly ii ( : 


— 


Minierer. “You Save not 
éet a daughter, bat found a 
sou, Mr. Pater 

Mu. Paren (ruefully). * Don’t 
I know that? The boy's been 
sfter me for an allowance 2! 
ready 





— 





Pp y : NE “Papa,” said Benny Biloo 
AYING FOR BAD NEWS bamper, who knew his fa- 


wer's ~akners, ** u know 
aN Y TELL ME WHERE Ma. GREENCORN's Cot ther's weakness, “ yo = 


TAG? ull about fishing, don’t you? A NECESSITY. 

. ’ ‘ ‘ ~~ n,” replied tl 4 . 
} I CAN FOR A NICKER re a Somme me ath we “WHAT ELSE DO YOU THINK | NEED, NOW THAT WE ARE OFF FOR THE CATSKILLS?” 
He , o 3 elde o ere . “ su et om ~- 90 
; Re ' NOW WHERE Is If rhere is very little about BATUING-SUITS, BECAUSE YOU WILL CHANGE YOUR MIND! 


; BUR y 
os) Wie that gentle spert with which 
lam pot familiar 


A FEARFUL STATE OF THINGS. 









EX Al y kr sbout the right sort of bait to use 
Alaa, alas, alas, alas, alas, alae, alas! And dons it when she goes to shop: she looks like 
‘ A pretty state of things indeed has woman brought thander in't 
r 1 s what I wae telling Freddy Fangie, and we to pass! The which I tell her, but she will not take my little 
; . bed ™ At ea something about fishing for you to de- My little wife, who used to be the sweetest thing on hint. 
sax . ; ‘ We had a discussion about it earth, She wears it just the same because she says it's wo- 
_ Ww Bent I am very glad to see you taking such lias grown, as far as I'm concerned, to be of little man's rights : 
\ - g, as well as to see auch confidence worth. And as for me, I let ber, just to save a lot of fights 
Jime y " t riment What was the point on 
h vou and Preddy differed 7” These voting women took her up, and what a change , . es Se ; ‘ ‘ : - 
d 1 ' i diliiel “1 don't-know us we differed, exactly. Freddy they've wrought! : whet is it has got into’em? What will the fature 
I's r t ts 1 to quite agree with me, though.” She hardly does a single thing to-day she really Will I be foreed to stay at home and pour the even 
Sta the question, Benny ought ing tea, 
W J - ex i W fish run in schools sometimes, don't they Shic aoeste peta meetings, while the children all While she goes gallivanting to the club to while 
. . = papa » ys - 4 : Q away 
> Yes . . And as the farming fellows say, “my bull blame life The hours of the evening, to relieve the woes of 
! « what I told Freddy is spiled lev? é 
. * Didn't he believe it? ony? 
' : ‘ mu " **Oh ves, he believed that all right And what is worse, she wears my cluthes: that cus- 
R aon “Then what is it you wish me to decide 7 tom I despise. I really hate to think of it—I really truly do. 
W i told him that when fish ran in schools the She levied on my cut-away, suspenders, and my ties, What in the world is lovely litthe woman coming to? 
W , e he errs proper bait to. use was bookworms Now ain't I She wears my vests to mectings, and She's ta’en my I'm much afraid 1) live to see the day when she is 
‘ ee facta” au this ie right, p ” Derby hat “free,” 
liter e is n trath Mr. Bloobumper reached for his slipper, and Benny And trimmed it ap with feathers aud a pile of stuff And just the same bad wicked thing that I delight 
I kisses o it kisses disappeared out of doors. like that; tw be. 


THE LATEST ARRIVAL AT NEWPORT—MR SILAS BIDDLEBY AND FAMILY. 
(At the earnest solicitation of Miss Emmatline, the first object of interest visited is the famous “ Old Mill.”’) 







Mice Emmaline. “ PAPA, YOU KNOW, IT IS SUPPOSED THAT THIS OLD MILL WAS E®RCTED BY THE NORMANS.” 
Mr. Biddlebn * Dow’? SEE WHY THE CITY AUTHORITIES EVER "LOWED SECU A THING TO BE PUT UP. "TAIN'T ‘TALL IN KEEPING WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS.” 














SUPPLEMENT 


LOVE’S GREETING. 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


TROUBADOUR came singing: 
“I come from Palestine 
Unto a maiden, bringieg: 
Sweet comfort from’ Love’s shrine. 
A knight has sent the token 
Unto his lady fair— 
He keepeth still unbroken 
The perfect faith he sware.” 


A thousand knights were dying 
In dungeons far away, 

A thousand maids were sighing, 
While Hope lived day by day. 

And all who met the minstrel 
And hearkened to his song, 

Held it her own knight’s message, 
And felt her heart grow strony 

FLAVEL Scort MINnEs. 


AN IDYLLIC VILLAGE. 
, BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 
“CYWEETER also than honey and the 
honey comb” is the air, laden with the 
perfume of lilac and jasmine, that pervades 
an old garden in a sequestered German town. 
The garden isan idyl, with its trimly cut 
boxwood hedges and its few trees tortuously 
fashioned into grotesque semblances of pea- 
cocks, squirrels, and other animals, the like 
of which was ‘‘ never seen on sea or land,” 

The northeastern portion of the garden is 
bounded by a remnant of the old city walls, 
in whose crannies bright-eyed lizards dart 
in and out, and cheerful robins chase spiders 
with which to satisfy the demands of their 
clamorous broods. 

The decaying mortar, put in place by the 
hands of medieval craftsmen, affords a foot- 
hold to sturdy bushes of the mountain-ash, 
whose shining autumnal berries make one 
wonder if their glowing color has not been 
brightened by the blood shed on that very 
spot by the valiant burghers in defence of 
hearths and homes. 

At hundred-yard intervals along the city 
wall moss-grown towers rear their weather- 
beaten heads. One of these occupies a cor- 
ner of our garden, and is the habitation of a 

air of owls, and the perennial cause of so- 
icitude on the part of the village mothers, 
as every spring it is the scene of neck-break- 
ing adventures for boys in quest of owlets. 

Our garden is a happy lund for children 
of allages. It takes but little time to form 
an intimacy with the pig who has the run of 
the apples in the adjoining orchard, and with 
an accommodating donkey, who gracious! 
ullows the unwary to mount his back, with 
apparently the sole object of giving himself 
the satisfaction of throwing them off or of 
grinding their legs against the nearest tree. 

Whichever way you turn centuries stare 
you in the face. In the centre of the garden 
stands a large and exquisitely carved font, 
used by the Frau Pastorin as a flower-vase. 
This specimen of early German art was ruth- 
lessly ejected from the parish church by a 
end of early Reformers, over-zealous as to 
anything which might savor ee 

The Pfarrhaus is an Albrecht Direr build- 
ing, with its quaint and manifold gables and 
carved oaken beams. In the rear is a spa- 
cious court-yard, shaded by elms and aca- 
cias, where fowls, ducks, and geese pass 
their happy days, and give a noisy welcome 
to every intruder. 

Flitting to and fro from garden to kitch- 
en, from fields to stables, are stalwart men 
and women servants, clad in the practical 
and picturesque garb of the country—the 
women in short voluminous petticoats, green 
bodices, and peaked caps with fluttering rib- 
bons; the men in knee - breeches, buckled 
shoes, and coats consisting principally—or so 
it seemed to us the first time we saw them— 
of brass buttons of enormous size. 

Visitors are met on the threshold by the 
Frau Pastorin, and conducted to the ‘‘ Gute 
Stube,” a room of funereal aspect, the furni- 
ture being arranged with strict geometrical 
precision, and the walls lined with photo- 
graphs of dead and living friends in the black 
frames inevitable in middle-class German 
houses. 

Here the guests are regaled with home- 
made wine and caraway cake, served with 
a politeness equalling in temperature that of 
the frigid zone, until the genial German 
nature asserts itself, and cordial hospitality 
takes the upper hand, converting strangers 
into friends. 

Passing through the sunny kitchen, with 
its ponderous black rafters and cupboards 
filled with shining copper utensils, from 
whence proceed many fearful and mysterious 
evolutions in the culinary line, we reach an- 
other and smaller yard, and going through 
an archway, emerge into the market square, 
just opposite the fine old church, construct- 
ed in the usual German thirteenth-century 
style, and known as the one in which Luther 
preached his first sermon in Hessen. 

The exterior is hopelessly plain and un- 
interesting; but the interior, though defaced 
by whitewash and otherwise much neglect- 
ed, affords ample scope to the imagination. 
The chancel was frescoed formerly, and evi- 
dently by the hand of no mean artist. In 
the Lady Chapel there is an elaborate Ma- 
donna; and in the Chapel of the Blessed Sac- 
rament an Agnus Dei, surrounded by a chap- 
let of roses, still clearly discernible through 
the dingy whitewash. 

Several altar tombs and remains of a de- 
molished shrine stand against the walls, only 
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saved from total destruction by the icono- 
clast’s hammer by the solidity of the ma- 
sonry. 

In the vestry, tattered-and torn by lance 
and spear, and covered with dust and eaten 
by moths, hang old standards and battle- 
flags, carried by the Immenhausen burghers 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

The church was once famous for its an- 
cient stained glass, and justly so, as one can 
see from the fragments remaining; but tow- 
ards the end of the last century it was sold 
to the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, to be put into 
the windows of a hunting-lodge he was 
building at Wilhelmshdhe. The glass adorns 
his mortuary chapel, and the money was 
used for the construction of a new beer- 
vault in the Rathskeller of our village. 


THE PETS WE LEAVE 
BEHIND US. 


W E are going away for a mouth, and 

the house is to be closed. What shall 
we do with the cat and the canary? Who 
will look after the dog and the parrot? 

Pet animals are so dependent for their 
happiness and well-being on regular and af- 
fectionate care that it is wanton cruelty to 
leave them in loneliness, without compan- 
ionship, and with insufficient food and wa- 
ter. So far as the canary is concerned, it 
would probably make a meal for the cat, if 
the two were left by themselves, even though 
their previous relations had been. friendly. 
Few people fail, however, to provide for 
their birds, either by placing them with 
neighbors, taking them in their own train, 
or sending them to board at the bird-store. 
This is the best way, as the bird-fancier gives 
them good care, and the expense is trifling, 
while the pets have plenty of amusement in 
the company of other birds. 

There are establishments where dogs re- 
ceive excellent care, are well bedded, bathed, 
well fed, and exercised, when their owners 
are compelled to leave them. Most people 
look out sedulously for the health and com- 
fort of a valuable dog, and even a mongrel, 
if he is beloved by some boy master, is sure 
of protection and care. 

The poor cat is the greatest sufferer when 
the people she lives with go »way. How 
bereft she is, wondering where her familiars 
have flown to, unable to solve the mystery, 
forced to take up the life of a tramp cat, 
losing the sheen from her fur and the light 
from her eyes, and existing by sheer vitality 
and force of will till her inhuman owners 
return. People should not have pets if they 
do not provide properly for them when they 
are obliged to leave home. It is really as 
reprehensible,in kind if not in degree, to de- 
sert a pet as to abandon a child. 

Cats can be reconciled to a change of home 
if the people they love have a little patience, 
and take pains in the matter. A cat in a 
strange garret is a simile for wreichedness, 
but, practically, the cat sees the situation 
and conforms herself to it when she is made 
atravelling companion. There are also homes 
for cats kept by benevolent women who like 
these creatures, and will care for them for a 
compensation during an ordinary summer 
vacation. Mapa DEMAREST. 


CLEANING OXIDIZED SILVER. 


F oxidized silver be rubbed with any kind 
of silver powder it will lose its peculiar 
beauty, as the oxidization will disappear 
and it will resemble ordinary silver. ~All 
that is necessary to clean oxidized articles 
is to wash them with soap and water, and 
polish them with chamois or a dry flannel. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMGLE CO., CIN’TL. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no horsewifely anxiety if 


Extract of BEEF 


isathand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








@ @| THE POPU HT 


VIN MARIANI 
Hoe NOURISHES Body cs 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS aND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID BUBSTITUTIONS. 
106, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ ©} MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. [@ @ 




















HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MUREBAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 





“* The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.'’ 


The finest stationery is so essential to polite correspondence that it is well to 


purchase that which is recognized as correct. 


The Whiting 


Paper Co. of Holyoke, are the largest manufacturers of fine 
writing papers in the world, their “Standard Linen” being 


a decided favorite 


in the best society. You cannot fai} to 


be suited by some one of the great variety of their papers, 


samples of which can be seen at your dealer's. 
having “ Whiting’s. 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Insist on 


New York Offices : 
148 to 152 Duane Street, N. Y. 





ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


For Fall, 1894, and Spring, 1895, Planting. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINIAS, PEONIES, DELPHINIUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 

2 IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 
(a? The flowers whic, if planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
Winter months; which, if planted oxfdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their ex- 


quisite beauties in the Spring. 


The largest cataloguevf the above and all newand rare bulbs is published by the famous 


growers, ANT. Ri 


OOcEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 


(Est.1832.) 


All intending purchasers are respecifully invited to apply to undersigned American 
Agent, or to Messrs. KRoozen direct, for the above catalogue, which we take 


pleasure in sending to such free 


0" Prices greatly reduced. 


J.TER KUILKE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


(a Our own Book on Cultivation for 30 cts. 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar 











THE CLINTON SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Something that 
Attaches Your 
Skirt and Waist 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents to the manufacturers for samples. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


So made that when attached the Garments 
cannot become separated. The pin with Hook is 
attached to skirt, and the pin with Eye to waist. 
The cut shows position of fastener under belt. 

FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, 


Made in Nickel and Black. 
N. Y. Office: 48 Howard Street. 





Mrs. Graham’s 
CUCUMBER and 








cos ic. 
parities and whitens. It 
skin tissues, thus banishing wrinkles. It is 
less as dew, and as n ng to the skin 
as dew is to the flower. Pri . Bottle lasts 
ree months, SAMPLE free on receipt 
of 10 cents. Lady Agents wanted. Very liberal 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, “Beanty Doctor,” 





, 1494 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, 


Can be easily, quickly ana 
cheaply obtained by asing | 


THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 


Freezer. 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 

This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged by confectioners and of geal 
gales. A copy of “F in ” by Mrs 
InOGLE, aupeee ot. Boston x Peo . rink ag 

ons for making y varieties frozen delicacies, 

iled f Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Nashua, N. Hi. 


C RH 


PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
649 





LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co, will sell 
round trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., 
from all points.cn_its lines east of the Ohio 
River, August 8th, gth, and roth, valid for re- 
turn .passage on trains leaving Denver August 
1gth, 25th, and September 13th. 

The rate from New York will be $47.75; 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; Wash- 
ington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a choice 
of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron, and Chi- 
cago; via Grafton, Bellaire, and Chicago, or via 
Parkersburg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; double 
daily service of express trains, with ,Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes. 

For more detailed information, address C. P. 
Craig, G. E. P. A., 415 Broadway, New York, 
ies We : 





WHEEL 
is ball bearing, set 
in steel cups, pleying 

against steel cones. 
Running easy —riding easy. 
No wheel has better material, better finish, 
better design than the Imperiat. Up to date 
and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 

of styles, prices, etc. 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 


Ladies Who Value 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 

















Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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FIELD-FLOWER DESIGN NO. 1.—BUTTERCUP.—By Murs. Canpa 
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FIELD-FLOWER DESIGN NO. 2.—MAPLE SEED.—By Mrs. Canpack WHEELER. 


EMBROIDERED PORTIERE. 
FIELD-FLOWER DESIGNS. 


UTTERCUP design, No. 1, is one of a series of field- 

flower designs, each of which can be used independent- 
ly, or all can be used together to make an important and 
beautiful piece of embroidery. 

Directions for separate use, as well as a special border, are 
given with each number of the design. 

If used for a portiére, the material should be lustreless 
and without positive color, as the whole ground between the 
designs is intended to be covered either with a darning or net- 
work stitch done in pale water-green filoselle, three threads 
or even four of the filoselle to be used in the filling in. 

A gray linen canvas makes a good ground for this em- 
broidery, or even a coarse and thick quality of ‘‘ brown 


holland.” None of the borders given with the designs 
should be used in the portiére, as it will be more effective if 
framed in with either velvet or plush of the color of the 
darning or net-work. 

The flower disks are to be worked in the colors given as 
necessary with each design, the disks to be placed as shown 
indiagram No.1. Diagrams 2 and 3 give methods of filling. 
The net-work filling shown in No. 3 is really an even ‘cat 
stitch ” constantly repeated. The effect of this is extremely 
rich and good when used as a filling. 

The curtain should be lined with silk the color of border 
and filling, and if the details are carefully carried out it will 
make a piece of embroidery of which one may be justly 
proud, and which will be treasured as an heirloom in any 
beauty-loving family. 

No. 1. Burrencur Desicn.—This design is one of the 
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series of ‘‘ field-flower designs,” but may be used separately 
for any purpose desired. It will probably require two 
shades of green and two of yellow. If used for a tea cloth 
and napkins it could be done in white flosses, the border 
alone being used for the napkins. The signature can be 
adapted to personal use by changing the initials to those of 
the owner. 

No. 2. Mapie-step Desien.—This design, which is No. 
2 of the series of field-flower designs, may be worked either 
with white floss upon white linen, or in colored flosses upon 
any material preferred. In the latter case only two colors 
are needed, a medium green and a soft copper red. 

The ground should, of course, be of a tint which will con- 
trast with that chiefly used in the embroidery—a cream-white 
or soft yellow probably being the most desirable. 

The border is done in a very simple way, although the ef- 





fect produced is quite an elaborate one. It 
is done in rows of coarse button-hole stitch 

the stitches in each successive row 80 tak- 
en.as to draw the loop of the stitch above 
into the required shape, showing an octagon 
instead of a square 

The whole work should be done in one 
tint of green, except where red is threaded 
into the needle with the green, to give a cop- 
per tint to the stems and the swelling of the 
seed -pods CaNnDaAce WHEELER. 


AMUSING GAMES. 
BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND. 


[EVER do men and women prove them 
be but *‘children of a larger 
as when playing at games, of which 
there is an endless variety. 

Literary Salad” is too well known to 
need description, but it lends itself to so 
many subjects that it is always popular 
For the green tissue lettuce may be substi- 
tuted pink paper rose leaves, at the point of 
each a bit of folded paper, containing a 
conundrum, a historical question, a quota 
tion from the poets, or a query designed to 
call forth a thoughtful, witty, or nonsensical 
answer. Each player selects a leaf, and fail 
ing to answer it, passes it to his neighbor. 

Another game, very absurd, but productive 
of much fun, is called *‘ It,” and all must be 
in the secret but one, who leaves the room. 
Upon his return he questions each player to 
discover what has been agreed upon for his 
mystification. He is told that it is a person, 
and many are the contradictions and great is 
his dilemma until he finds that “ my right 
hand neighbor” is the object selected. Each 
person questioned having a different ‘‘ right- 
hand neighbor,” the confusion is very amus- 
ing to all but the bewildered questioner. 

Some persons are firm believers in mes 
meric influences. There is a game called 

Mesmerism.” One person leaves the room, 
and the rest decide upon something which he 
must do upon his return. He is met on the 
threshold by four persons, who encircle his 
waist with their hands, touching bim as little 
as possible, and following him wherever he 
Every one meantime must think in- 
tently about the thing he is to do, willing its 
performance, while he holds his mind in as 
receptive a condition as he can. In many 
cases the attempt at such coercion of the 
will is surprisingly successful. Sometimes 
it is played by hiding some object, the com- 
pany willing the seeker to go directly to the 
place of concealment. 

There is a new game called ‘‘ Reviewing,” 
which is played after the manner of the fa- 
miliar game of ‘‘ Consequences.” Some one 
writes the name of an author, and folds down 
the paper, whereupon his neighbor writes 
the title of a book, and concealing it, passes 
it to the next player, who writes a criticism 

**the opinion of the press.” 

It may be pursued further by adding what 
different classes of persons say of the book, 
and when read aloud the incongruous con 
nection between author, book, and public is 
productive of much merriment. 

A typical paper is the following: Author, 
Shakespeare; book, She; criticism: “The 
announcement of a new book by this author 
always arouses pleasurable interest and curi- 
osity. He never repeats himself, nor does 
he write like any one else. There are occa- 
sional traces of amateur work, but it is-a 
purposeful book, more distinguished perhaps 
for earvestness and high sentiment than by 
artistic finish.” 

Or take for author Ruskin; book, Vanity 
Fair; criticism: ‘‘ Among the men who have 
had greatness thrust upon them our author 
stands forth prominently. The characters 
of this last work are impossible; the style is 
stilted. Books of this calibre are as numer- 
ous as plans for regenerating the world.” 

Another new game is called ‘‘ Definitions.” 
Each player writes a question, signing it 
with a nom de plume—the more absurd the 
better. The papers are collected and dis- 
tributed at haphazard. Those to whose lot 
it falls to answer the questions may also take 
refuge behind a pseudonyme, so that when at 
each round of the game the answers are read 
aloud and voted upon the incognito is a wel- 
come protection, except to the one who 
“stands confessed” as the cleverest in defi- 
nition—to whom a prize is awarded. Here 
are a few examples: What are ancestors? 
Somebodies who make nobodies somebodies. 
What is luck? Other people’s success. 
What is life? A purgatory—a sentence of 
death. What is the heart? A pendulum. 
Whatishappiness? A guest whose presence 
we rarely notice until he has gone. What 
is ‘‘ennui"? The trouble of those who have 
no troubles. Whatisa nose? Our national 
mouth. 

A continuous devotion of the hostess to 
her guests becomes burdensome to both. 
A little time should be given each da 
for rest, privacy, and perfect freedom. Al- 
though persons absent from home, having 
no routine of duty or cares of any kind, 
are usually glad to be taken possession of 
and find their time agreeably filled for them, 
a hostess must not make a “‘ business of 
pleasure.” The latest periodicals, the new- 
est books, the musical favorites of the hour, 
are among the resources when she wishes to 
absent herself from her guests to attend to 
domestic duties or enjoy the society of her 
own family. There is often a pleasant inter- 
change of hospitality among the neighbors 


s seives 


growth 


goes 


that includes one’s guests. An informal call 
and a chat over a cup of tea on a neighbor's 














piazza in the afternoon may be enjoyed by 
two or three guests at a time. The house 
and grounds may prove interesting, and the 
shifting of the réle of hostess to other shoul- 
ders for a little while is sometimes gratifying 
—for variety. Of course the more intimate 
neighbors are invited to meet one’s friends 
at some informal gathering. A ceremonious 
hospitality in the country seems to do vio- 
lence to the “‘ eternal fitness of things.” 

A luncheon served out-of-doors brings 
friends and neighbors pleasantly in social 
contact. A table decked with flowers and 
fruits set out under the trees leaves a picture 
in the memory of a city guest that is a re- 
freshing contrast to his recollections of ban- 
quets rich and rare. Daisies, poppies, but- 
tercups, and other so-called common flowers 
seem more dainty and appropriate than an 
elaborate centre piece of hot-house blossoms 
for such a sylvan feast. 

The costumes for the latter should be sim- 
ple, and the characters chosen for their ru- 
ral associations—shepherdesses, foresters in 
‘‘doublets of Lincoln green,” milkmaids, 
Phillis, Corydon, Friar Tuck, Dolly Varden, 
etc. 

By the time each decides what character 
to assume, and the mysteries of costume 
have teen discussed and solved, there will 
probably come over the able-bodied a long- 
ing for exercise. A bowling-alley is a re- 
source under such circumstances. It need 
be but the plainest structure, if screened 
from view by trees and vines that cover it 
like a garment. 

A bean- bag contest—where the party is 
divided into sides—often proves enjoyable 
on a rainy day when young muscles are 
weary from inaction. The men may be be- 
guiled into a form of diversion the prece- 
dent for which was set by no less a personage 
than one of England’s noble dukes at a 
country house. A broomstick is passed 
through the handles of a large clothes-basket, 
its ends resting upon the backs of two chairs, 
and there secured by ropes. Thus suspended, 
the least touch causes the basket to swing. 
The gentlemen are then invited to climb into 
it and there balance themselves. If they are 
not promptly overturned, they are further 
requested to put on a large pair of list slip- 
pers, a feat requiring the nicest possible ad- 
justment of balance. If this too be accom- 
plished, they are then to divest themselves of 
the slippers, which they usually try to do by 
short vigorous kicks, which infallibly over- 
turn them, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence. 

Some, like Anteeus of old, seem to receive 
new strength and determination from con- 
tact with mother earth—or rather with the 
padded ‘‘comfortable” spread to receive 
their noble forms—and such often succeed, 
or come so near success as to be pronounced 
victors by public acclamation. 


AS TO DRESSING WELL. 


\ 7 HEN Shakespeare makes Polonius, in 
giving his parting blessing to Laertes, 
say, 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can bay, 


But not exprese’d in fancy: rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man,” 


he expresses a thought full of worldly wis- 
dom. There are those who consider it 
effeminate in a man to care for his clothes 
or to be particular as to what he wears. 
They say, in a grand way, that my | judge a 
man by what he is, not by what he wears. 
This is all very well and very proper, but 
they fail to remember that often one of the 
surest indications of what a man is, is what 
he wears. 

A college professor, in talking to his class 
of the many different benefits a man derived 
from a college course, said, ‘‘One of the 
things he learns is how to dress.” And this 
is very true. At the beginning of the Fresh- 
man year, young men are gathered from all 
parts of the country, from surroundings 
widely different. There is the son of the 
city banker or merchant. He appears 
dressed quietly but quite correctly. You 
are not fenpressed by his clothes, but you 
think of him as a refined, gentlemanly look- 
ing fellow. He seems the sort of man you 
would rather like to know. Then there is 
another who somehow carries the provincial 
hall-mark. The first thing you notice about 
him is probably his clothes. He is wearing 
a striking -looking suit with a very pro- 
nounced check. Hig négligé shirt has brill- 
iant stripes or figures, and in the bosom of 
it is fastened a large diamond, of which the 
owner is evidently very proud —a sort of 
ticket indicating his wealth. Whenever this 
man’s name is mentioned a vision of clothes 
comes to your mind. You do not think you 
care to meet him particularly. 

Time goes on, and in two or three months 
you see these two young men again. The 
first does not seem to have changed ver 
much, but what a difference in the second! 
The diamond stud no longer appears, the 
négligé shirt has assumed more neutral tints, 
and the pronounced checked suit has been 
discarded. There is something attractive 
about that young fellow that you had not 
seen before. Perhaps you would rather like 
to meet him after all 

The “you” here may mean any number 
of upper-class men, who have it in their pow- 
er to do a great deal, in a social way, for a 
Freshman. Through them he may make 
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friends he will be glad to know all his life. 
And so who can tell of how much value this 
first good impression may be? 

So in business, a man who is careful about 
his appearance always makes a good impres- 
sion, and this is often of the’ greatest advan- 
tage to him. People involuntarily treat him 
with respect. It fs much more difficult to 
ignore or to be rude to a well-dressed man 
than to one who is careless about his clothes, 
who puts on anything, in any way, regard- 
less of appearances, so long as it happens to 
serve the purpose for which he wants it. 

Care in dress argues a certain respect for 
one’s self, and people are very prone to take 
one at bis own estimate. 

Of course to be well dressed there is no 
necessity to follow all the latest vagaries of 
fashion, to be one of those whose chief aim in 
life is to advertise the newest styles. That 
takes much time and money, and the result 
is anything but desirable. ‘* Dudes” are not 
looked upon with much respect. Of them I 
am not talking. They are aclass by them- 
selves. The well-dressed man is the man who 
is always dressed appropriately for the oc- 
casion. That is his secret. He knows what 
to wear and when to wear it. He does not 

ut on all sorts of incongruous combinations. 

f he wears a silk hat, he does not wear a 
sack-coat and russet shoes. His dress is 
harmonious. It is either entirely informal 
orentirely formal. In fact, it is designed to 
make the wearer as little conspicuous as 
possible. There is nothing that attracts at- 
tention. You glance at him, and a moment 
after you could not tell what he was wear- 
ing, but you do know that he looked well. 
His clothes were suited to what he was do- 
ing. 

There are social occasions upon which a 
certain style of dress is imperative, and if 
one does not care to conform to that style, it 
is better as a rule that he forego the pleasure 
of these particular entertainments. It is 
seldom pleasant to be singular in anything. 

Not that I would argue from all this that 
the clothes make the man. Not so, but they 
do, in a way, stamp the man. It is hardly 
possible for a man of cultivation to help 
showing it in his outward appearance. 

We all owe a duty to society at large to 
make the best of ourselves in every way, and 
this is one of the ways of doing it. ost of 
the people we meet in the world can judge 
the inner man only from the outer, and why 
not let the outer man indicate taste and re- 
finement of nature? 

EDWARD INGLESANT. 


“ THINGS.” 


HERE are few words in the English 
language of such comprehensive appro- 
priateness as the word ‘‘things.” We put 
on and take off ‘‘things.” We put down 
and take up ‘‘ things.” We walk over 
”" and pick “things” up, and put 
”" away. We love “things” and 
hate ‘‘ things,” and consider ‘“‘ things” and 
think about “things.” We look beyond the 
“things” seen to the “things” not seen. 
And these are ‘‘ things” temporal, and those 
are “‘ things” eternal. 

And each and every one of these “ things” 
has a different significance and belongs to a 
different class. There are material “ things” 
among them, and immaterial ‘‘ things.” 
They are physical and mental; of heaven 
and earth; of time and of eternity. A word 
of no special definition, it designates every- 
thing in turn. For it may be anything. 
It may be nothing. 

It is a facile snare to the slipshod writer. 
Dilating on the beauties of “everything,” 
this “lovely thing” or that ‘‘ exquisite 
thing” tempts him to rest satisfied with the 
yielding expression which saves search for a 
more specifi: word. It is the ready recourse 
of the shallow clatterer, who calls her friend 
a “ sweet thing” as frequently as she speaks 
of her enemy as a “spiteful thing.” It is the 
refuge of the lazy, the negligent, the igno- 
rant talker of any age, to whom the proper 
names of articles are superfluous so long as 
the word “‘ things ” exists in the dictionary. 

So universally misused, abused, and over- 
worked is this general term that the proper 
thing under the circumstances would be so 
far as possible to ignore it in our own con- 
versation and in the talk of other ple, and 
to insist that ideas be conveyed by words 
which mean exactly what is intended to be 
expressed, instead of by a word which means 
anything or nothing at all. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RRuBifoa 
ForTue TEETH 

It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 
deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 
most irregular teeth. 
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25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
©. W. Horr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











SUPPLEMENT 


Success has come to Cleveland’s 
baking powder, because 
It is a pure cream of tartar powder. 
Only a rounded spoonful is’ re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 
It never fails. 












If you 
wish the best, buy 


Pure and Sure. 


Bread and cake 


made with it keep their natural 
freshness and flavor. 
It is full weight, and full strength 


until all used. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
. BSuecessor to Cleveland Brothers. 


Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway 


To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
the Northwest, Vancouver, Se- 
attle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, etc. New and mag- 
nificent steamship line from 
Vancouver to 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Also to Australia. 


For full particulars and accom- 
modations, address : 


Cc. E. McPuerson, A. G., P. A., 
197 Washington St., Boston. 

E. V. Skinner, G. E. A., 

353 Broadway, New York City. 
J. F. Les, D. P.A., 

232 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
C. Sureny, D. P. A., 

11 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Shining Silver. 


There's always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 





Electro-Silicon 


bat you've only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a post«! 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 
It’s unlike any other 
It’s sold everywhere 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent ee on receipt of 
price. wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 











~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 








